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ROBERT ALLOTT, M.D., EDITOR OF 
*‘ENGLAND’S PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 

In an article on Robert Allott, published in the 
‘Dict. of National Biography,’ Mr. Bullen says 
that “no biographical facts have come down about 
Allott.” We are told that Brydges (‘ Restituta,’ 
iii, 234) surmised that he was the Robert Allott 
who held a fellowship at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1599, and that there was a publisher of 
this name in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was probably of the family of Allott, of 
Crigglestone and Bentley Grange, near Wakefield, 
of which Hunter gives pedigrees in his ‘South 
Yorkshire,’ ii. pp. 366 and 450. The Crigglestone 
family is further referred to by Hunter in the 
Yorkshire Arch. Journal, vol. v. The editor of 
such a famous miscellany of Elizabethan poetry 
deserves to have the few biographical facts which 
are known about him recorded, and I therefore 
submit the following copies of deeds, which, by the 
kindness of their owner,* I have been permitted to 


* Mr. William Furness, of Whirlow Hall, near Shef- 
field. Mr, Furness thinks that the documents came 
into his family through the marriage of Philip Gill, of 
Lightwood, with Dorothy, daughter of Robert Allott, of 
Bentley (see pedigree in Hunter's ‘ Hallamshire ’). Mr, 
Furness is descended from Isaac Biggin, of Norton, who, 
in 1731, married Mary Gill, of Lightwood, 


make, It is probable, to say the least, that the 
“ Doctor of Physicke” mentioned in the first deed 
is the same person as the fellow of St. John’s, 
That college was always a favourite house with 
Yorkshiremen—witness Roger Ascham and others 
—and I take it that our editor was the very person 
who, living at a distance from his manor of Crig- 
glestone, gave the following power of attorney to 
his brother Edward :— 


**Knowe all men by these presents that I Roberte 
Allott Doctor of Physicke doe by these presents consti- 
tute ordaine and in my place put my trusty & welbeloued 
Edward Allott of Criglestone in the county of Yorke yeo- 
man brother of me the said Roberte and Richard Worrall 
of Chappelthorpe in the said county yeoman my true and 
lawfull attorneys for me and in my name to receiue & 
take livery seisin & possession of and in the mannor of 
Crigleston in the said county of Yorke with all the rightes 
members and appurtenances thereof And of all those free 
customary rents yearely issueinge out of certaine lands 
messuages tenements & other hereditaments as well 
holden of the mannor afforesaid freely as by copie of 
courte roll of the said manor heretofore in the severall 
tenures or occupacions of Ra Blacker William Wilbor 
John Roger John Childe John Fletcher nuper incumb’ 
cantar’ beate Marie de Sandall John Fleeminge Richard 
Wilcocke Richard Evers George Hough Roberte Allott 
Ottewell Norton Stephen Boyne John Grane John Leake 
John Hargarth John Handisley Roberte Norton Roberte 
Swifte John Dighton John Heith & William Pell or 
some of them or of the assigne or assignes of them or 
some of them & now or late in the severall tenures or 
occupacions of St Roberte Swifte K‘ Valentine Blacker 
Cotton Scoley Edward Collett George Blacker Rey- 
nold Nolle John Allot Edward Allott Thomas Norton 
Brice Norton Thomas Boyne Francis Norfolk Robert 
Blacker Samuel Feildinge Richard Oxley John Oxley 
Richard Johnson John Rooe Jobn Leake Anthony 
Miller John Barber Thomas Awdesley Robert Wright 
Thomas Boyth & William Pollerd or of their assignee 
or assignes and of all the services thereof due and accus- 
tomed And alsoe of and in all that chappell or cottage 
and all that garden to the same adioyninge with thappur- 
tenances scituate lying and beinge within the parrish of 
Sandall Magna in the said county of Yorke comonly 
called by the name of Chappell in Chappelthorpe All 
which premises with thappurtenances were heretofore 
parcell of the possessions of the free chappell of St Mar- 
garet within the parish of Coninsbrough in the said 
county of York caled the Armitage And alsoe of and in 
all & singuler messuages &c rents and services as well of 
the free as of the customary tennants of the said mannor 
courtes parquesites of courtes &c (excepte all that scite of 
all that late free chappell or Armitage of St Margaret affore- 
said and all the closes and lands to the said free chappell 
appertaininge now or late in the tenure or occupacion of 
John Copley deceased or of his assignes by the particuler 
thereof mencioned to be of the yearely rent or value 
of thirteene shillings & foure pence And excepte all that 
parcell of pasture lying in the vpper end of Farnley in 
the said county of Yorke to the comon pasture there 
called Farneley More now or late in the tenure or occu- 
pacion of Wigglesworth or his assignes by the 
particuler thereof mencioned to be of the yearely rente 
or value of twenty pence And excepte all those parcelles 
of arrable land contayninge by estimacion halfe a roode 
and all those parcelles containing by esti ion three 
roods) And all those foure swathes of land lying and 
beinge in Crigleston afforesaid by the particuler thereof 
mencioned to be of the yearely rent or value of two shil- 
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lings or of any or partes thereof in the name of the 
whole excepte before excepted Accordinge to the pur- 
port and effect of one indenture beareinge the date of 
these presents made between George French of Stainton 
in the said county of Yorke gent. of the one partie and 
me the said Roberte Allott of the other partie And to 
doe and execute all whatsoever is by lawe requisite for the 
takeinge & recuieing of perfecte livery & seisin ratifie- 
inge & allowinge whatsover my said attorneyes or ether 
of them shall doe for the takeinge & reciueing of the said 
livery & seisin’ to be as good & effectual in the lawe as 
if I had bene there presente to take & reciue the tame. 
In witness whereof 1 have hereunto set my band & seale 
the tenth day of October in the first yeare of the raigne 
of our Soveraign lord Charles by the grace of god &c 
Annoque domini 1625.” 
[Seal wanting. Signed 
[ Abstract. ] 

On June 24, 1648, Jennett Allott, of Batley, co. Yorke, 
widow, in consideration that Jobn Allott, of Bentley 
aforesaid, her grandchild, had promised to pay her an 
annuity of 402. over and besides the sum of 10/.a year 
allowed by her to him for maintaining his eldest son and 
heir, granted a capital messuage called Bentley, and all 
lands, &c., then in occupation of the said John Allott, 
in the townships of |Emley and Bretton, in the said 
county, to hold the same to him during her lifetime. 
Moreover she constituted Roger Andsley, of Batley, her 
son-in-law, clerk, her attorney to take and deliver seisin 
to the said John Allott. Signed Jennett ALLort, her 
marke, 

Doubtless many other biographical details could 
be ascertained concerning Robert Allott, and it is 
a little surprising that Mr. Bullen should give no 
reference to Hunter’s ‘South Yorkshire.’ 

8. 0, Appr. 

Sheffield. 


PLURALIZATION. 

I know not whether remark has ever been made 
of our English fondness for pluralizing. It seems 
to be something like a rule established and followed, 
however unconsciously, that wherever there be 
either a collective sense in a word or any sort of 
uncertainty as to its exact meaning, it will always 
be safest to make a plural of it; and this fondness 
for pluralizing has so greatly become a trick that it 
is constantly showing itself both in a purely sense- 
less sigmation and in a duplication of the plural 
ending. As an example of this latter habit, all 
readers of Capt. Marryat will remember his favourite 
“tag” about “the Blue Postesses, where the young 
gentlemen leave their chestesses,” &c. This was a 
joke. But I have myself heard the church of SS. 

hilip and James at Oxford called St. Philips’s by 
educated men without any thought of an incorrect- 
nes?, 

Here are some examples of pluralization com- 
monly applied. Of towns we pluralize Lyon, 
Marseille, Algier, Tangier.* The last two were 
spelt, at least by Pepys, without the final s. 
Physiologists mek of the brain as an individual 


* The French have done the same thing in Londres, 
vree. 


bably followed by all later ones, the word is made 
cumstances.” 


organ ; but our popular speech sometimes credits 
a man with plenty of brains, sometimes denies to 
him any brains, sometimes charges him with blow. 
ing his brains out. The Frenchman in this last 
case more correctly “se brile la cervelle.” The 
Revelation of St. John is by almost all persons 
called Revelations. The priestly order we choose 
to call “ orders”; and if it should be said that there 
are two steps herein, the order of deacon and of 
priest, the answer must be that we invariably talk 
of “deacon’s orders.” Garrick’s well-known song 
has the refrain “ Heart of oak are our ships.” How 
many persons ever say it otherwise than “ Hearts 
of oak”? Yet “heart of oak” is the choice timber 
of which the best ships were built ; “hearts of 
oak ” goes near to be nonsense.* et says of 
the man who is not passion’s slave, 
I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, even in my heart of heart; 

an emphatic phrase, and withal iatelligible. But 
has not the phrase “heart of hearts” become pro- 
verbial? Even Keble, whose refined sense ought 
to have preserved him from it, says (Fourth Sun- 
day in Advent) :— 

I, in my heart of hearts, would hear 

What to her own she deigns to tell. 
Yet this phrase again goes near to be nonsense. 
So far as I see, it can only mean that I havea 
multitude of hearts, of which one is specially 
cherished by me. The word circumstance properly 
means the surrounding environment of a central 
fact or truth, the detail of a story, and so it was 
used up to a late period. Thus Milton, in ‘Sam- 
son Agon.’:— 

Tell us the sum, the circumstance defer, 
But who would now dare so to use the word? Nay, 
I greatly fear that if Milton had chanced to give 
his words another order, and to say “defer the 
circumstance,” our modern editors or press readers 
would ere now have corrected him into “ circum- 
stances.”+ 

Thus we do in a multitude of words by which we 

name particular arts and sciences. All but one are 
plural: ethics, politics, physics, metaphysics, morals, 
mechanics, optics, acoustics, &c. Vn the greater 
number of these cases the French, I believe, use 
the singular. Aristotle wrote of “ politic,” and he 
also wrote of “rhetoric.” Why we have omitted 
to call the art and rules of speaking “ rhetorics” 1 
cannot think. This determination to use the plural 


* Tennyson perhaps used the phrase with a variant 
sense in his sonnet on ‘ Buonaparte’ (we did not call him 
Napoleon in 1833) :— 

He thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak. 

+ The very thing has been done in one of South’s ser- 
mons, published 1693. He wrote, “So apt is the mind, 
even of wise persons, to be surprised with the superficies 


or circumstance of things.” In an edition of 1739, pro- 
cir 
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bas not always prevailed. Bacon, at least (‘Advt. of 
Learning’), speaks of “physic” and “ metaphysic,” 
and this latter word is, or until lately was, used in 
Scotland. But can there be any cause for this pre- 
ference of the plural in all such words? Can it be 
that the English mind is unwilling to grasp, or 
finds a difficulty of grasping, the idea of a settled 
habit, system, series, institution of things, apart 
from the individual facts, operations, energies, rules, 
&,, of which such an idea is the total? This I 
have observed—and I take it to be due to the same 
attitude of mind—that uneducated people most 
commonly say, ‘‘ By the mercies (by the blessings) 
of God I hope to be or do better”; they say (in- 
deed we all say), “Iam in hopes”; they say, “Lead 
us not into temptations”; and, quite to the same 
effect, they say (commonly, I believe—certainly I 
have myself heard it), “ Deliver us from all evil ”— 
that is, they do not grasp the idea of a common, 
all-pervading evil; “all evil” is the whole multi- 
tade of evil things. 

Beside, besides; toward, towards.—In these Skeat 
explains the final s as a genitive suffix used ad- 
verbially. There can be little doubt that the pre- 
valent modern use of the sigmated form is an 
instance of the same trick. I have examined a 
number of cases where either of these words occurs 
in one or other form in the Bishops’ Bible (1573) 
and the Authorized Version. 1 find that the 
modern printing of the Authorized Version (fol- 
lowed by the Revised Version) adopts a uniform 
“toward,” and uniformly gives “ beside” where 
the use is prepositional, ‘‘ besides” where ad- 
verbial.* But this rule was by no means observed 
in the printing of 1611 (I have used the modern 
Oxford facsimile edition). This, I find, has “ be- 
side” in eleven cases, “besides” in ten, of twenty- 
one examined. Of these the Bishops’ Bible has 
“besides” in six cases, “beside” in eight (in the 
other seven of the twenty-one the word does not 
appear). Thus it would seem that in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth century the use of 
the two forms was about evenly balanced. There 
¢an be little doubt that our modern popular usage 
would almost always say “besides.” Of toward, 
towards I find that out of thirty cases examined 
the Bishops’ Bible has “toward” in twenty-six, 
“towards” only in four. The Authorized Version 
exactly divides them, hereby showing an increased 
propensity for the sigmated form. 

Two or three more instances of useless or sense- 
less sigmation I may set down, all repeatedly ob- 
served in the course of our Church service :—‘‘ We 
are His people and the sheep of His pastures”; 
“The oath which He sware to our forefathers 
Abraham”; “God the Fathers Almighty” (I am 


* One apparent exception I note (Jud. vi. 37): “If it 
be dry on all the earth beside.” According to the rule, 
this should be “besides” ; but I suppose it is taken as 
expressing a literal meaning, all round, “on every side.” 


certain that I have heard it); “The oceans of Thy 
love”; “ Be my last thoughts, how sweet to rest,” 
&c. (the last two in Keble’s ‘Evening Hymn’). 

So common a trick of speech was quite certain 
not to escape the observation of Dickens. Here 
is one excellent example : ‘‘In the bays of Biscay, 
O, roared Captain Bunsby”; and I have met with 
several others, 

Perhaps it may be thought that the trick here 
spoken of could be paralleled by examples on the 
other side, of the s omitted where it has a proper 
place ; but I do not think this can be done. Two 
well-known examples there are, pea and shay, 
factitious singulars of pease and chaise, supposed to 
be plural; and I have heard pulse taken as a 
plural, “ Her pulse are very weak,” but I can re- 
call no other cases. C. B. Mount. 


P.S.—In the Daily Telegraph of February 9 
there is an article on Madame Tussaud’s Exhibi- 
tion, from which I take the sentence following : 
“ Ceroplastics was revived in the Italy of the Re- 
naissance as an aid to anatomical science.” This 
disposition to regard such words as after all 
singulars is not uncommon. I have seen 
“politics” so used more than once, though, re- 
gardless of Captain Cuttle, I have not made a note 
of. Very awkward it looks, 


Wittiam Rrves: Vaucnay.—I have come 
across some conflicting accounts of the family of 
Sir William Ryves, Attorney General for Ireland 
1619, afterwards Justice of the King’s Bench, who 
died 1647. 

In “ Black Jack’s” famous Blennerhassett pedi- 
gree he is said to have married “‘ Dorothy Bingley, 
of Rathsillagh,” and by her had two sons, William 
and Charles. 

The Irish Builder of May 15 says he married 
first the daughter of —— Latham, of Latham Hall, 
Lancashire, and secondly Dorothy, daughter of 
John Waldron. It goes on to give particulars of 
four sons and four daughters by first wife. Of the 
daughters (1) —— married Sir John Stanley ; (2) 
Elizabeth married Sir Arthur Leigh; (3) —— 
married Edward Berkeley ; (4) —— unmarried. 
The Irish Builder states that Sir William pur- 
chased the estate of Rathsallagh, in the co. Wick- 
low, which is no doubt identical with Rathsillagh 
in “ Black Jack’s” account. 

As regards his first wife, both “Black Jack” 
and the Irish Builder are wrong. Sir William 
really married a Miss Jackman, as appears by the 
entry of her death on November 8, 1624, in 5 
Funeral Entries, Ulster Office, where her family 
arms are impaled with those of Ryves. 

I found a bill in Chancery, filed August 28, 
1656, by John Farrer, Esq., of Dublin, and Dame 
Dorothy, his wife, “relict and sole executrix of Sir 


William Ryves, deceased,” against William and 
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Barbara Latham, in which—after reciting that Sir 
William Ryves had lent William Latham, of New 
Place, Londonderry, Esq., the sum of 100I., trust 
moneys of John Bingley, Esq., and Dame Eliza- 
beth, his wife, daughter of Sir William Ryves, and 
afterwards wife of Alderman William Smyth, of 
Dublin ; and that Latham married Barbara, only 
daughter and heir of Sir John Vaughan, Knt.; and 
that Latham and Vaughan had, on December 6, 
1639, executed their joint bond to Sir William 
to secure repayment of the loan—the bill states 
that Latham and Vaughan were then both dead, 
and that Vaughan had appointed his daughter 
Barbara and his only son William Latham execu- 
trix and executor of his will. 

I was a good deal puzzled to discover why Mr. 
Bingley’s wife was called “dame”; but I have just 
found an extract from 6 Funeral Entries, from 
which it appears probable that she may have been 
previously the wife of Sir Arthur Leigh, who died 
without issue by his wife Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Sir William Ryves, on February 27, 1635. 

The Chancery bill seems to clear up the odd 
mixture and confusion of names in giving to Sir 
William either Bingley or Latham for his wife. 

Sir John Vaughan, it seems, had another 
daughter, Sidney, the wife of the Hon. Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, by whom she was mother of 
Gustavus, first Viscount Boyne ; and this I find 
confirmed by another bill in Chancery, in which 
Barbara Latham is stated to be “one of the daughters 
of Sir John.” Sir John Vaughan was Governor 
of Londonderry, and obtained large grants of land 
in the counties of Londonderry and Donegal. He 
was knighted February 2, 1616, by Lord Deputy 
Sir Oliver St. John, and he died 1643. He was 
son of another Sir John Vaughan, who was knighted 
July 30, 1599, by Robert, Earl of Essex, L.D. I 
cannot discover the names of the wives of these two 
knights. 

It seems that Sir John the younger was taken to 
Treland by Sir Henry Dockwra, afterwards created 
Lord Dockwra, and was) probably a relative of 
Lady Dockwra, who was Anne, daughter of Francis 
Vaughan, of Sutton-upon-Derwent. 

Henry L, Torreynam. 

Guernsey, 


Wren or WILLow-wren.—In Grimm’s ‘ House- 
hold Tales,’ edition 1884, vol. ii, tale 102, the 
translator, Margaret Hunt, renders Zaunkdnig 
** willow-wren,” as well as in tale 17]. The 
former tale is essentially the same as the ‘ Battle 
of the Birds and Beasts,’ which is found in various 
forms in collections of popular tales. The leader 
of the birds’ army is not the eagle, but the wren, 
the smallest of all familiar birds. The title of the 
latter tale is simply ‘ The Willow-wren’; the birds 
choose a king, and the little bird obtains that 
dignity by artifice. The story belongs to that 


large class in which weakness and insignificance 
get the better of strength and greatness by dint of 
cunning. The willow- wren, like the golden-crested 
regulus, belongs to the family of Sylviadw, and 
not to the same family as the common wren. It 
certainly frequents thick hedges, but it is more 
commonly found in woods, plantations, or shrub- 
beries. It is common on the Continent in summer; 
but, with due deference to the translator of Grimm’s 
* Household Tales,’ it seems to me more likely that 
the Zaunkénig (king of the hedges) was the common 
wren, and not the willow-wren. . 
F. A. 
Tae Dare or THE ‘Roman ta Rosz,’— 
Guillaume de Lorris, the author of the first part of 
this poem (vv. 1-4069), is commonly supposed to 
have died about the year 1260; but the only ground 
that I can find for this assumption is the equally 
unwarranted assumption of 1303-5 as the date of 
the continuation by Jean de Meung, who tells us 
himself that he wrote it “more than forty years” 
after the death of Guillaume :— 
apres sa mort que ge ne mente 
ans trespassés plus de 


Moreri and all other writers before Méon, whose 
edition of the ‘Roman’ appeared in 1814, say 
that Jean was born about 1279-80, and the state- 
ment is repeated even in the ‘ Nouvelle Biographies 
Générale,’ notwithstanding the remark of Fr. 
Schlosser, more than sixty years ago (‘ Vincent de 
Beauvais,’ ii. 165), that the work bears internal evi- 
dence of having been written some twenty years 
earlier than had hitherto been imagined, viz, not 
later than 1284, when, according to the old tradi- 
tion, the author would be only about four or five 
years old. The passage which Schlosser had more 
especially in view was doubtless the following :— 

C’est de Mainfroi roi de Sesile, 

qui par force tint et par guile 

lonc-tens en pés toute sa terre, 

uant li bons Karles li mut guerre 
‘onte d’Anjou et de Provance, 
qui par devine porvéance 
est ores de Sesile rois. 
Vv. 6660-6, ed. Méon. 

Now, Manfred was deposed by Charles of Anjou 
in 1266, and as Charles died in the beginning of 
January, 1285, we have the end of 1284 as the 
latest date at which this can have been written, 
thus confirming the statement of Kausler in his 
edition of the old Flemish version, that Jean de 
Meung wrote his part of the ‘Roman’ before he 
made his translation of Vegetius ‘De Re Militari,’ 
which was, as Méon informs us, in 1285 : “ Ainsi 
que le prouvent plusieurs MSS. du temps” (Méon, 
p. xv). It is strange that Méon, in quoting this 
very passage of the ‘Roman’ for the purpose of 
correcting the erroneous notion of Langlet du 


Fresnoy and others that it was part of the work 
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of Guillaume (who is on all hands admitted to 
have been dead some years before the defeat of 
Manfred), accepts without hesitation the popular 
belief, which to this day seems to hold its ground, 
that Jean wrote his continuation as late as 1303-5. 
Is it likely that he would speak of Charles of 
Anjou some eighteen or twenty years after his 
death as “ now” King of Sicily? F.N. 


History or Navication.—The passage which 

Iam about to quote, from a lecture delivered last 
by the President of the Royal Geographical 

Society before the University of Cambridge, has 
made considerable stir in Hungary. We are told 
by the lecturer that 
“the first treatises on navigation about 1537 
in Portugal, and 1580 in Hungary, and they were intro- 
duced in England by Wright in 1600, in which year also 
the use of the log for measuring the speed of ships was 
invented, and a knowledge of the variation of the com- 
pass was acquired soon after.” 
Some of the Hungarian papers grew quite eloquent 
over the matter, and justly so, as—to quote an 
editorial comment—the dweller on the Magyar 
Alfold would never, even in his boldest flights 
of imagination, have dared to dream that it was 
one of his own countrymen who had taught the 
English mariners the art of navigating the wide 
ocean. In order to clear away all suspicion of a 
hoax, the cautious editor wisely quoted chapter 
and verse, so that sceptics might be able to satisfy 
themselves with their own eyes that the statement 
had appeared in print. 

Oa turning to the original—the March number of 
the Proceedings of the Society —we find that neither 
the author nor the title of the Hungarian treatise 
is given. This is much to be regretted, as the 
work is wholly unknown to bibliographers. And 
as the passage, as quoted supra, is a long strin 
of glaring inaccuracies, it is reasonable to deman 
that some authority should be supplied before we 
accept such startling statements. 

There is no uncertainty whatever about the year 
1537, in which the first Portuguese treatise ap- 
as, according to Da Silva's ‘ Diccionario 

bliographico Portuguez’ (Lisbon, 1860), there 
are at least three copies of the editio princeps of 
Dr. Pedro Nuiiez’s book extant (vol. v. p. 440). 

During the period mentioned, viz, 1537 and 
1580, many other works appeared on navigation, 
of which _it will suffice to mention the ‘ Breve 
Compendio de la Sphera y de la Arte de Navegar,’ 
by Martin Cortes (Seville, 1556), which was trans- 
lated, as early as 1561, into English by Richard 

den. A copy of this is in the Grenville 
Library. Wright's book was anticipated also by 
several editions of William Bourne’s ‘ Regiment 
of the Sea,’ the first edition of which was published, 
without date, in 1574 or the following year. 

According to Klaproth, the variation of the com- 
pass is distinctly mentioned in a Chinese treatise 


written between A.D. 1111 and 1117. We have 
Humboldt’s authority for the fact that Columbus 
first observed it on September 13, 1482, but, 
according to Gelcich, it was first noticed in 
Europe by Pelegrini, in 1269 (‘Studienz Ent- 
wicklungs Geschichte d. Schiffahrt,’ 1882. Eden 
has a whole chapter on “the effecte or propertie 
that the compasse hath to Northeastyng, or North- 
westing, wherby is knowen the variation of the 
compasse ” (‘ Arte of Navigation, 1561, chap. v.). 
Digges gives its value for England as “114 grades 
or neere therabout” (‘ Pantometria,’ 1571). Bur- 
rows measured it at Limehouse in 1580, and found 
it tobe 11°5’ E. “There were sea-compasses of 
diverse sorts and for variation” in John Dee's 
“late spoiled Mortlake Library, A. 1583” (‘ The 
Compendious Rehearsall of John Dee’). See also 
chap. vi. and passim in Bourne's op. cit., and 
fol. um verso of Wright’s ‘Certain Errors in Navi- 
gation,’ &c. (London, 1599). 

Finally, the log was invented by Humfrey Cole 
before 1578. His instrument is fully described in 
Bourne’s ‘ Inventions or Devises,’ which appeared 
that year. This important invention is not men- 
tioned in his life in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ L. L. K. 


on THE Stace.’ (See 7" S. vii. 68, 
130.)—In an article entitled ‘‘‘ Macbeth” on the 
Stage,’ which appeared in the December number 
of the English Illustrated Magazine, the authors, 
Messrs. Archer and Lowe, make a statement which 
is scarcely excusable, coming from two writers of 
such eminence and so thoroughly steeped in dra- 
matic literature. In writing about the early repre- 
sentations of ‘Macbeth’ they quote four entries 
from Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ as follows :— 

“ November 5, 1664. To the Duke’s house to see 
* Macbeth,’ a pretty good play, but admirably acted. 

“ December 28, 1666. To the Duke's house, and there 
saw ‘ Macbeth,’ most excellently acted and a most ex- 
cellent play for variety. 

“January 7, 1667. To the Duke’s house, and saw 
* Macbeth,’ which, though I saw it lately, yet appears a 
most excellent play in all respects, but especially in 
divertisement, though it be a deep tragedy; which isa 
strange perfection in a tragedy, it being most proper 
here and suitable. 

“ October 16, 1667, he again saw this most excellent 
play, and was vexed to see Young (who is but a bad 
actor at best) act Macbeth in the room of Betterton, 
who, poor man, is sick,” 

The introduction of the words variety and diver- 
tisement in connexion with Shakespeare’s most pro- 
found and serious tragedy seems to have so puzzled, 
and even misled, these usually accurate writers, 
that they seriously doubt whether Pepys’s notices 
refer to Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth,’ and are more 
inclined to favour the hypothesis that the above- 
quoted notices refer to Davenant’s version of the 
same play. The question really is beyond all doubt. 
In 1673 appeared a quarto edition of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
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as acted at the Duke’s Theatre. This edition is 
simply a reprint of the First Folio, with songs taken 
from Middleton’s ‘ Witch’ added, which accounts 
for the epithets “variety” and “ divertisement.” 
On the first page of this quarto the names of the 
principal actors are given, with their corresponding 
parts, identical with those prefixed to Davenant’s 
version of 1674. Morais I. Jonas. 


pve Sr. — M. 
Salomon Reinach, in L’Ami des Monuments 
(No. 8, vol. ii.), in a sketch of the history of this 

, writes :— 

“We have very few documents with regard to the 
chfteau in the eighteenth century. Here is a fact 
which is, I think, new. In the month of February, 
1773, Horace Walpole wrote to Madame Dudeffand, ask- 
ing for information with regard to a natural daughter of 
James II. named Ward, who died at St. Germain five or 
six years before. Madame Dudeffand wrote to her friend 
Madame de la Mark, ‘who knows every part of St. 
Germain and rules there,’ as well as to M, de Noailles, 
her brother. She replied to Walpole on February 27, 
1773, ‘ The oldest of the Irish residing in the palace of 
St. Germain have been questioned, and none of them re- 
members to have heard of the name,’ It will be seen 
from this passage that the palace continued up to this 
date to serve as an asylum for the friends and com- 
panions in exile of the unfortunate James II.” 


Jxo. Hess. 


Errors oF TRaNsLaTion.—A writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for June, 1825, vol. xvii. p. 740, 
gives the following amusing examples of errors of 
translation :— 

“T remember, among other specimens of the French 
translators’ acquaintance with our tongue, that one of 
them rendered the verse of ‘ Bessy Bell and Mary Gray’ 
(quoted in ‘ The Pirate '),— 

They built a house on yonder brae, 
And theek'd it wi’ rashes,— 
into ‘ Elles se sont baties un maison sur la colline, et 
elles en ont chassé les imprudens.’ ‘L’homme verd et 
tranquille’ for ‘The Green Man and Still’ is nothing 
to this,” 

One would like to know whether these blunders 
ever occurred, or whether, as seems more likely, 
they have been invented for the sake of raising 
@ laugh against our neighbours. For the second 
no authority is given. It would surely be possible 
to test the statement as regards Scott’s ‘Pirate.’ 
Copies of the translation referred to must still be 
in existence. Ayoy. 


Tae Larcest Parisn Cuurcn Encirayp.— 
It has been frequently asserted, and generally 
believed, that St. Nicholas’s, of Great Yarmouth, 
bore the palm in this respect, but from a paragraph 
which appears in the Birmingham Daily Times of 
January 18 it seems that such is not the case :— 

“ The controversy which has lately appeared in Church 
Bells, and several other papers, respecting the para- 


tive sizes of St. Nicholas’s, Great Yarmouth, and St. 
Michael's, Coventry, has been army settled in favour 
ebster, the clerk of the 


of the latter by Mr. G. R. 


works for the Restoration Committee. He proves bya 

careful survey that the total internal area of St. Michael's 
is 24,015 square feet, while that of St. Nicholas’s, as men- 

tioned by Lord Grimthorpe, is 23,265 square feet, thus 

ome that St. Michael's exceeds its rival by 750 square 
eet.” 

If the cubical contents of the two fabrics were 
compared the difference would be still more 
strikingly in favour of St. Michael’s. 

W. G. Faerton, F.S.A. 

Coventry. 


Roxer.—In quotations of wholesale prices of 
fish in the London market this word often occurs; 
but, so far as I have been able to ascertain, it has 
not yet found its way into any dictionary or ich- 
thyological work. It appears to be a modern trade- 
name, of late years getting into common use in 
London. Some time ago it attracted my attention 
that roker was quoted in London from Grimsby 
reports only ; and as Grimsby trawlers do not fish 
inshore (within the three-mile limit), but mostly on 
the Doggerbank, they naturally come into contact 
with Dutch fishermen. This circumstance gives a 
clue to the origin of the word. The Datch roch or 
rog (ch and g are always guttural in Datch ; rog is 
the modern spelling) is a generic term for any 
species of the Raja genus, but often used with- 
out any qualifying epithet as synonymous with 
gedoornde rog (t.¢., thorny ray)=thornback, Engl. 
= Raja clavata, Linn., characterized by being 
studded at intervals all over the upper surface 
with rounded nail-like tubercles, terminating in 
strong curved spines. The English word roker in 
most cases signifies thornback, but is occasionally 
employed to denote any species of the ray family, 
with the exception of the skate, the probable reason 
for this exception being that the latter, although 
not what is termed a “prime” fish, is more 
esteemed and fetches a higher price than the 
thornback. To Scarborough and Whitby fisher- 
men, who seldom fish on the Doggerbank, the 
word roker is unknown; on the north-east and 
also on the south coast of England the fish is called 
thornback. The Germ. roche, Low Germ. ruche, 
Dan. rokke, Swed. rocka, are all generic terms for 
several species of rays, but also used specifically, 
the two German words for the thornback, while 
the Danish and Swedish apply to the skate. 

J. H. 


Lion Baprizep.—Jerome (‘De Scriptor. Eccles.’) 
says that some priest in Asia added to the Acts of 
the Apostles various tales. Amongst them was 
oue of the baptism of a lion. Tertullian (‘Contra 
Marcion’) runs on further, and relates that St. 
John the Evangelist convinced this wicked priest 
of altering the truth of the canonical book, and he 
excused his conduct on the plea that he so loved 
St. Paul. The lion, as king of beasts, had, no 
doubt, the best right of any quadruped to this re- 


markable distinction. Nothing is recorded as to 
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his moral improvement, whether it p ri 
with his religious advancement. It ought to 
have led him at once to lie down with the lamb. 
Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Mrs. Gress, actress, married the younger Col- 
man. She was a Miss Logan, and appears to have 
been alive in Brighton in 1840. hen did she 
die? What was her Christian name? With the 
information supplied in books of theatrical refer- 
ence I am familiar. Ursay, 


Encort.—Is the current English use of this 
word merely a blunder; or was encore ever used in 
French (or ancora in Italian) in the sense of the 
modern bis? I should be glad to be furnished 
with any English examples earlier than 1712 
tee, No. 314). Henry 

1, Bleisho Road, Lavender Hill, 8. W. 


Famity or Lorp Coninesspy.—Will any corre- 
spondent give me information of the following /— 

1. Lord Coningsby left two younger sons, viz., 
Humphrey and Fernando, the former baptized 
February 16, 1681/2, at Bodisham, or Bodenham, 
in Herefordshire, the latter at the same place May 
6, 1683. Did either of these leave any family ; 
and, if so, where ? 

2. A Mr. Coningsby, of North Mymms and Pot- 
terils, Hertfordshire, and Roger Coningsby was 
buried at North Mymms on January 13,1707. He 
is said to have left five sons, viz., Thomas, Hum- 
phrey, Roger, Harry, and John. Can any one tell 
me anything of these in their marriages or family ? 

3. Was Edward Coningsby, who was married at 
Meldretb, Cambridgeshire, about 1730, any con- 
nexion ; and what ? 

4. There was a Coningsby of King’s Lynn, who 
had a daughter married, and lived at Bottisham, 
Cambridgeshire, and was buried there. Would 
the Edward of Meldreth be one of his sons (Roger) ? 

5. A Mr. Coningsby, who lived the life of a re- 
cluse, many years ago, in consequence of the tragic 
end of a daughter, is mentioned in the county his- 
tory of Worcestershire. Can any one give me any 
information of his descendants ? 

If any reader can give me information on one or 
all of these points I shall feel much indebted. 

C. W. 


Cambridge. 


Ererexe.—This well-known word is evidently 
of French origin, but it does not occur in any 
modern French dictionary, nor in Littré, Cotgrave, 
or Godefroy. 


I should be glad to hear if any 


pari | student of Old or Modern French has met with 


the word épergne in its English sense in any French 
text, or has heard the word used in France as we 
use it in England. A. L, 


Leienton Famity.—In Burke’s pedigree of 
Leighton, of Loton and Watlesborough, co. Salop- 
(Barts.), he gives Anne, daughter of Paul Darrell, 
of Lillingstone Darrell, co. Bucks, as the wife of 
Sir Edward Leighton, who died in 1593; and his. 
son, Thomas Leighton, is there given as the hus- 
band of Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Wm. Gerard, 
Knt., of Bryn. In the records of the Inner Temple, 
where there are many entries of the Leightons, 
Elizabeth Gerard is given as the wife of Sir Ed- 
ward, and Thomas Leighton, his son, as brother 
(not father) of Joyce, who married Walter Wrottes- 
ley, of Wrottesley. Having taken much trouble- 
to trace correctly the Leighton pedigree for family 
notes, as the Scarletts of Sussex and Jamaica are 
descended from them in two distinct lines, I shall 
be glad if any one can give me the right version of 
the above, and refer me to proofs. 

B. Fiorence 


Mitton’s Sonxets.—Four sonnets of Milton— 
(1) ‘ To Oliver Cromwell,’ (2) ‘To my Lord Fair- 
fax,’ (3) ‘To Sir Henry Vane,’ (4) ‘To Mr. Cyriack 
Skinner upon his Blindness’—are found at the 
end of the life attributed to Phillips, the nephew 
of Milton, which appears in “ Letters | of | State, | 
Written by | Mr. John Milton, | To most of the 
Sovereign | Princes and Republicks of | Europe. 
From the Year 1649. Till | the Year 1659. | To 
which is added, An Account of his | Life. Together 
with several of his | Poems; and a Catalogue of 
his | Works, never before Printed. | London : | 
Printed in the Year, 1694.” For good cause these 
sonnets are excluded from the edition of the minor 
poems published with the ‘ Tractate on Education’ 
in 1673. Is this, in fact, their first appearance in 
print? In this case this unjustly neglected little 
volume is entitled to rank as a first edition of a 
portion of the poems. Sy.vay. 


Dvucctesy.—The following undated MS. note 
(or extract) has lately come into my possession :— 

“The township of Duggleby has a population of 154 
persons. It lies in a hollow, and has a neat Wesleyan 
chapel. On the east of the village is a tumulus of con- 
siderable size, evidently never opened, and upon the 
= which neither history nor tradition throws any 
ight. 

Where is Duggleby? What are the meaning 
and derivation of this place-name? I have met 
with Dugleby as a family name in Kent, but am 
led to believe that it is of Yorkshire extraction. 
Any information concerning place or family would 
be very welcome. GUALTERULUS. 


Josrra Drury.—He was head master of Harrow 
from 1785 to 1805. Lord Byron was one of his 
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pupils, and is said to have “ expressed in his works 
gratitude and respect for him.” Where among his 
works can I find Lord Byron’s remarks ? 

ALPHA. 


Perrers, on Ferrers. —In the last 
years of King Edward III. acquired ascendency 
over him. Is her parentage known? Was ‘she 
of the Ferrers family ? W. L. R. 


DESPOTISM TEMPERED BY EPIGRAMS.” — 
Dupin, in his ‘ Plaidoirie pour Béranger,’ quoted 
in Cassal and Karcher’s ‘ Modern French Reader,’ 
Senior Course, ed. 1885, says, “ Un homme d’esprit 
a dit de l’'ancien gouvernement de la France, que 
c’était une monarchie absolue tempérée par des 
chansons.” I have always heard it quoted as ‘‘a 
despotism tempered by epigrams,” which seems to 
me much more pointed than the other, and is 
indeed itself one of the wittiest of epigrams. Who 
is “Vhomme d’esprit” mentioned by Dupin ; and 
which is the correct version ? 

JonATHAN BovcuiEr. 


Tworenny Banx-norg.—Among some old cut- | 


tings I came across one headed 
“ A Twopenny Bank-note. 

“The editor of the Tyne Mercury acknowledges the 

receipt from a correspondent of a curious specimen of 
our early currency, namely, a very handsomely engraved 
note of the Woodmancote Bank, Gloucestershire, dated 
about half a century ago, and bearing the extraordinary 
value of 2d.” 
I regret that the date of the paper from which the 
above was cut is unknown. I should be glad to 
know if any reader could tell me more of this 
bank-note, G. 8. B. 


Stace Coacurs.—Can any one tell me where 
the coaches from Edinburgh to London in 1779 
stopped to set down their passengers at the latter 
place ? J. A. 


Dritt.—Can any of your military correspondents 
say why in the drill of the British soldier the 
tight foot is drawn back in the motion of present- 
ing arms? The moving of the foot at this par- 
ticular moment has always appeared to me to have 
no other effect than to unsteady the men just 
when they ought to be most steady. 

VOLUNTEER. 


Estares,—The Angell family once held 
considerable estates in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, 
the greater part of which appears to have been the 
subject of much litigation through the peculiar will 
of one John Angell, who died in Stockwell 1784, 
who left the estates to the heirs male of the father 
of his great-grandfather, and these failing, then to 
the heirs female of the same, I have only been 
able to discover two of these estates, viz., Crow- 
hurst, in Surrey, and a small property in Stock- 
well. 


pedigrees or information about the families, or 
concerning the estates, with names of as 
sent owners. L 


Greenserry.— Col. Nicholas Greenberry ar 
rived in Maryland in 1674, accompanied by his 
wife, Ann, and two children, Charles and Kathe. 
rine, the latter of whom married, first, Mr. Henry 
Ridgley, junior, and secondly, Mr. John Howard, 
He served as a member of the Privy Council of 
Maryland under Governor Nicholson, and died in 
Ann Arundel county December 17, 1697, aged 
seventy years. His widow, Mrs. Ann Greenberry, 
died April 27, 1698, aged fifty years. Two other 
children, Ann, wife of Mr. John Hammond, and 
Elizabeth, wife of Robert Goldsborough, Eaq., 
were born in Maryland. The name of Greenberry 
appears in the ‘London Parish Registers,’ pub- 
lished by the Harleian Society, and Col. Green- 
berry in his will mentions a tract of land called 
“Whitehall.” If any reader of ‘N. & Q’ can 
throw any light on his history in England, or that 
of his family, I shall be under many obligations to 
im. Ww. Fraycis Trecar. 
Annapolis, Ind, 


Wauirerot.—At the mayor's feasts at Wotton- 
under-Edge, one of the liquors passed round after 
dinner was lately (and probably still is) called 
“ whitepot.” The name does not seem very appro- 
priate, since, if I am rightly informed, it was only 
port wine, with spices and a burnt lemon put into 
it. Is the name of this drink known elsewhere? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Armoriat Bearinos on Attars.—I recently 
visited a small church at Preston, near Brighton, 
and on the altar was surprised to find armorial 
bearings depicted. Can you tell me if this is an 


isolated case ? J. Bacyat. 
Water Orton. 
Crockxep of the late 


Mr. Augustus St. John, in his house at St. Jobn's 
Wood, I had the honour to meet Mr. Baily the 
sculptor, Capt. Chesterton, Douglas Jerrold, and 
other wise and witty men, few of whom survive. 
The captain, then Governor of the House of Cor- 
rection, told of a prisoner who could always state 
the exact time by looking at his own legs. “ Ab, 
said Jerrold, “you permit him to wear cl 

stockings.” I have been interested in such gear 
through the long years that have passed, but I 
have never understood the term clocked as in this 
connexion. There may be a few other readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ in the like unhappy case. Halliwell 


and Palegrave tell me what I know—that a clocked 
stocking is one adorned, &c. Cotgrave ignores me 
and my wants. Why is a decorated 

scribed as clocked ? 


stocking de- 
H. 


I shall be obliged by reference to any 


[See 2™ S, vii. 70; 5th S, vi, 308, 436, 494, 523.] 
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on an Ivrant.’—This 
is not Coleridge’s most famous poem, but it is quite 
as well known as the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ for did 
not Lamb recommend his friend rather to sell the 
copyright of it to a country lapidary than to go on 
printing it in his works ; and did not Lamb write 
it over the succulent remains of his favourite 
‘Roast Pig’? Never till now have I enter- 
tained the shadow of a doubt that, good or bad 
or indifferent as the ‘Epitaph’ may be, it was 
Coleridge’s own. But this is what I read in the 
Times obituary notice of Sir Henry Holland 
(‘Eminent Persons: Biographies reprinted from 
the Times, 1870-9,’ 1880, p. 98) :— 

“ According to the Greek adage, ‘He whom the gods 
love dies soon.’ The same thought is expressed in one of 
the most beautiful epitaphs ever written—that on the 
grave of a new-born infant, by Bishop Lowth :— 

Ere sin could blight [&c.], 

But if it be a blessing or sign of Divine favour to die 
young, surely it is a still greater blessing to live a long, 
happy......life.”” 

Has this accusation ever been brought against the 
honoured memory of Bishop Lowth before? Is 
Ooleridge’s credit as a poet to be saved only by 
such desperate measures as fixing another plagiarism 
on him ? J. D.C. 


Russtan Coins.—Seeking information as to the 
value of some coins, I have come across this :— 

“In the southern parts of Russia the peasants use a 
coin of such small value that it would take two hundred 
and fifty thousand of them to buy four shillings, and 
these coins are so scarce that a man who has a hundred 
is looked upon as rich, and one who bas a thousand is 
considered very wealthy. It is strange to regard a per- 
son wealthy who owns two-fifths of a halfpenny, and 
comfortably well off on one twenty-fifth of a halfpenny. 
But the value of money depends, of course, upon what it 
will buy,” 
P I had an idea that John Chinaman’s small 
(,caah,” running to about a thousand, and African 

cowries,” to about five thousand to the pound 
sterling, were lowest in the numismatic scale ; but 
if the above is a fact there is evidently a lower 
depth still. Can any one say whether any such 
coin really does exist; and, if so, give its name 
and place in the Russian or other coinage ? 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


East Suezn.—What is the derivation of this 
name? In Edinburgh there is a district called the 
Scienes (pronounced sh), derived from a convent 
dedicated to St. Scienna, which long since dis- 
appeared. Had Sheen, the district near Mort- 
lake, the same derivation? Tuomas Lavnie. 


Westey.—The following extract is 
the Cambridge University register :— 
“ Incorporated 1694. 
Sam. Westley, A.B., Coll. Exon, Ox, 
Samuel Westley, A.M., Coll. C.C, Camb., 1694.” 
Is it known why the above named, the father of 


John and Charles Wesley, took the M.A. degree 
at Cambridge? It does not appear that he had 
any grudge against his own university, and the 
difference in distance from Lincolnshire would 
hardly be matter of consideration with him. 
E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks, 


Avurnors or Quotations WANTED.— 


In the days of the Rump, 
When old Admiral Trump 
With his fleet swept the chops of the Channel. 
G, ENGIAND. 


Replies, 


SEVEN CLERICAL ORDERS. 
(7™ §. vi. 28, 71.) 

Although Mr. Heyri Le Lossicen and the 
Rev. Ep. MarsHatt have replied to the query of 
Dr. Brewer respecting the orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church correctly, I may, perhaps, be 
able to state the matter more fully and com- 
pletely. I purposed doing so when the query first 
appeared ; but as I wished to do so authoritatively, 
I waited till I could supplement my own know- 
ledge on the subject by information which I can 
confidently offer as such. 

The sacrament of orders is one only. But it is 
divided into seven grades, which constitute one 
entirety, completed by the presbyterate or priest- 
hood. Some writers have maintained that the 
tonsure, the office of precentor, and episcopal 
consecration constitute three several orders, and 
that there are thus ten in the Latin Church. Nor 
does the language of the Tridentine decree seem 
to assert that there are only seven. 

The consensus of the great majority of writers, 
however, may be considered to have fixed the 
number at seven, so far as the Latin Church is 
concerned. But in the Greek Church the number 
of orders has been by different writers variously 
reckoned from four to eleven : the former number 
consisting of priests, deacons, sub-deacons, and 
readers; and the latter number made up by adding 
to these bishops, acolytes, exorcists, ostiarii or 
doorkeepers, singers, confessors, and sextons. But 
the Greek rituals recognize only the first four 
named and the episcopate. 

The seven generally recognized grades in the 
Latin Church are ostiarius, exorcist, reader, aco- 
lyte, sub-deacon, deacon, priest. The latter three 
are called the greater, and the other four the lesser 
orders, the sub-deacon having belonged to the 
former class only since the time of Innocent III. 
Bishops, priests, and deacons are of divine institu- 
tion. The five other orders are of human institu- 
tion, but are all claimed by the Church to have 
existed from Apostolic times. 

The office of ostiarius is shown to have existed in 
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the Apostolic Church by the letter of the Bishop 
St. Ignatius to the faithful of Antioch. The 
duties of the office consist in opening the book for 
the officiating priest; in keeping the keys of the 
church, and taking care of its cleanliness and 
good order as well as of the furniture of it; in 
opening and closing the doors of the church at the 
established hours ; in the maintenance of good order 
among the congregation ; and in preventing the 
entrance of Jews and heathens. It was their 
duty also to keep those attending the services in 
their proper places, to separate the laity from the 
clergy, and males from females, and to keep silence. 
For the office of ostiarius elderly persons were 
chosen; so that it would not seem that it was 
intended or supposed to be a step towards pro- 
motion in the hierarchy. 

I observe that Mr. Henri Le Lossicet and 
Mr. MarsHatt place the lector (reader) next 
above the ostiarius in the scale. My authority— 
a highly placed ecclesiastic at the Vatican—places 
the exorcist next above the ostiarius in the scale. 
But it would seem that this collocation has reference 
only to the person who ultimately and in practice 
comes, as it may be said, into contact with the 
demon. For the bishop, or priest delegated specially 
by the bishop, can alone authorize the exorcism to 
be exercised on a possessed person, or energumen, 
or place infested by demons. Many Greek writers 
hold that the exorciser was the mere executant of a 
ministry, and not in any degree “in orders.” But 
the Latin Church claims that the reverse may be 
proved by the authority of the martyrs St, Dionisius 
and St. Ignatius. The principal thing needed in 
an exorcist is the capacity for distinguishing a 

sessed person from one pretending to be such. 

t is observed that the Church uses the ministry of 

an inferior official for this duty, to express the 

ter contempt for the power of the evil one. 

he fourth Council of Carthage prescribes the cere- 

mony to be observed in appointing an exorcist. 

The bishop places a book in the hand of the 

aspirant, and says to him, ‘‘ Take this book, study 

it, and receive power to lay hands on the possessed, 
whether they be baptized or only catechumens.” 

In ancient times the lectores (readers) were 
young men who were being brought up for the 
priesthood. They served as secretaries to bishops, 
and thus acquired instruction. The most studious 
youths were selected for this office, and generally 
proceeded in due course to the priesthood. But 
many lectores remained such all their lives. Most 
authorities hold that the establishment of this 
office as one of the orders dates from the third 
century, and that Tertullian is the first who speaks 
of it. Besides the duties indicated by the name, 
the lectores discharged that of keeping the sacred 
book, which was no light one in times of per- 
secution. They acted also as couriers for the 
carrying of bishops’ despatches. Formerly in some 


churches, especially in that of Africa, the lector 
read the epistle. This is now done by the sub- 
deacon. But the office of lector, though its duties 
have nearly become obsolete, still exists, and the 
lector still has the privilege of reading the lessons at 
matins. The fourth Council of Carthage prescribes 
the ceremony for the ordination of a lector. The 
bishop, in the presence of the congregation, places 
the Bible in the candidate’s hand, and says, “ Re- 
ceive this book, and be a reader of the word of 
God. If thou exercisest thy ministry faithfully, 
thou wilt have part with those who administer 
God’s word.” ersons of high rank were in 
ancient times ambitious of filling this office. 
The Emperor Julian and his brother Galba 
were in their early youth ordained lectores in the 
Church of Nicomedia. Justinian I., by his 
* Novella,’ 123, forbade the appointment of lectores 
under the age of eighteen. fore that time there 
had frequently been lectores of seven or eight years 
old 


The acolyte, as the word imports, was a follower 
or attendant. The office has existed in the Latin 
Church from the third century. His duty is to 
wait on deacon and sub-deacon in the ministry of 
the altar. He lights and carries the candles, 
especially during the reading of the gospel by the 
deacon, and prepares the vessels with wine and 
water for the mass. Anciently, before the institu- 
tion of sub-deacons, he discharged the duties now 
incumbent on the latter. And in many respects 
his part in the service is less prominent in these 
days than it was formerly. 

here is much difference of opinion among the 
best authorities as to the date of the institution of 
sub-deacons. The more general opinion is that it 
dates from the close of the second century. The 
sub-deacon does not receive imposition of the 
bishop’s hands, but receives from him the patera 
and cup empty; and from the archdeacon the 
cruises with the water and the wine and the 
towel. The sub-deacon must (barring dispensation) 
have completed twenty-two years. The duties of 
the sub-deacon consist of the six following. He 
has the custody of the sacred vessels used in the 
mass, he pours the wine and the water into the 
cup, he intones the epistle, he holds the book of 
the Gospels while the priest reads, he carries the 
cross in solemn processions, he pours the water for 
the priest’s washing of his hands, and assists the 
deacon in receiving the offerings of the fai 
composing the congregation. 

Of the institution of the diaconate it is not 
necessary to say anything. At the present time 4 
person cannot receive deacon’s orders till he is 
twenty-two years of age, save, of course, by Papal 


dispensation. The duties of deacons in the 


primitive Church were to administer the alms of 
the faithful to the poor, and administer the Eu- 
charist to the inhabitants of the districts of Jera- 
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salem assigned to them—to administer, but not to 
consecrate, which a priest alone was competent 
to do. 

Of the priest also little need be said. Of course, 
the great specialty of that first of the orders was the 
power of consecrating the elements and administer- 
ing the Sacrament of the Lord’s Body. The priest 
is empowered also to administer all the other sacra- 
ments except confirmation and the conferring of 
holy orders. Readers of the older ecclesiastical 
writers should remember that when they speak of 
“primi ordinis sacerdotes” and “ secundi ordinis 
sscerdotes,” they usually mean bishops and priests, 
though sometimes the second phrase is meant to 
include all ecclesiastics inferior to the bishop. A 
detailed account of the ceremonial observed in the 
ordination of a priest will be found in the first 

of the ‘ Pontificale Romanum,’ and the form 
of benediction of the vestments in the ‘ Rituale 
Romanum.’ T. Apotrnus 
Budleigh Salterton. 


Corp §. vii. 87).—Cold chisel im- 
plies hot chisel, and hot chisel there is, at least in 
the dictionaries. The French equivalents are ciseau 
(or tranche) & froid and ciseau (or tranche) & chaud, 
and if these terms are looked for in Mothes’s ‘Dic- 
tionnaire Technologique,’ second edit., Wiesbaden, 
Kreidel, 1874, it will be found that cold and hot 
chisels are used for cutting cold and hot iron (or 
metal) respectively; and hence, no doubt, the qua- 
lificatives cold and hot. Littré defines a ciseau & 
froid as a “sorte de ciseau qui ne tranche pas ; la 
lame, qui est mousse, sert principalement & faciliter 
Youverture des caisses ou autres parties clouées.” 
No doubt there are blunt cold chisels that are 
used for this purpose, for which they are well 
adapted as they are made wholly of metal, and 
have no wooden handle like ordinary carpenter's 
chisels. But the ordinary cold chisel is used for 
the purpose I have stated above, and is by no means 
blunt. The stem or body is, I am assured, of forged 
iron, and the cutting edge of steel. A temporary 
handle is, I am told, used with a hot chisel, clasp- 
ing the stem near the head at a right angle, so 
as to hold the tool and keep it steady ; for, as the 
hot chisel is used to cut hot metal, and therefore 
quickly becomes hot itself, the workman could not 
hold it with his left hand, as he does a cold chisel, 
whilst he hammers c1 it with his right. This tem- 
pry handle may, when the hot chisel is small, 

held by the workman himself; but, when the 
hot chisel is large and the handle long, the handle 
is held by another workman. F. Caance, 

Sydenham Hill. 

_ _P.S.—Subsequent information, and the personal 
inspection of three large hot and cold chisels (two 
of them with handles), enable me to make one or 
two rectifications, In the first place, cold and 


hot chisels are both made throughout of forged or 


wrought iron, but as cold chisels are used for cut- 
ting cold metal, bricks, and other hard substances, 
the iron of which they are made is more highly 
tempered. And, secondly, it isa mistake to sup- 
pose that hot chisels only are used with temporary 
(or removable) handles. Cold chisels are also so 
used when they are large and the work to be done 
is so heavy that the workman is obliged to use 
both hands to his heavy hammer. 


This is essentially a chisel for cutting iron, and 
there can, I think, be little doubt that it derives 
its name from being used for “‘ chipping” wrought 
or cast iron when in a cold state, as distinguished 
from the chisels (now usually termed “ sets”) em- 
ployed in cutting hotiron. The carpenter’s chisel, 
which is propelled by the hand or by a mallet, 
comes into another category altogether. It has 
an iron shank, which is driven into a wooden 
handle, whilst the cold chisel is all of steel and is 
struck with a steel or steel-faced hammer. 

J. Exior Hopexiy. 


A cold chisel is a steel chisel specially hardened 
at the cutting edge, so that it will cut wrought 
iron or chip cast iron in a cold state, in contradis- 
tinction to a chisel which is used for cutting iron 
which has been heated to enable it to be cut more 
easily. Warp. 


Is there any doubt whatever as to the meaning 
of cold in the above connexion ?—that it is a chisel 
intended for cutting cold metal. Cold metal re- 
quires a chisel of far greater hardness to cut it than 
when it is heated. A cold chisel is used for cut- 
ting metal, stone, and brick work, and consists 
itself entirely of iron, whilst a carpenter’s and 
wood-carver’s chisel has a wooden handle. Hence 
the cold chisel is always cold to the touch, whilst 
the other is not; but.this . accidental, and has 
nothing to do with the etymology. 

Walthamstow. 


In the name of this implement does not the word 
cold simply mean what it says? A cold chisel isa 
chisel which has not, as other chisels have, a wooden 
handle, warm to the hand, but which is simply one 
piece of iron or steel ; and the blunt end, the end 
you hold by, is, of course, cold to the hand, being 
metal, and not wood. A. J. M. 

[Very many correspondents confirm these opinions.] 


Tae ‘Brussets Gazetre’ v. 127, 374; 
vi. 31, 134; vii. 18).—There is no doubt as to 
your correspondent at the last reference having 
found the song which we have so long been in 
search of, and which has very likely been altered 
to suit different circumstances. Certainly it appears 
to have rather a naval than a military air about it, 
and one more modern version used to read, instead 
of “ heart of oak are our men,” “ jolly tars are our 
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men.” The date appears to be 1759—“ the year of 

Minden, and Quiberon, and Quebec”—a year in 

which the British arms were covered with glory by 

& on of Granby, Lord Hawke, and General 
olfe. 

The poem in Latin hexameters mentioned by 
me (see 7" §. vi. 31) as recited in 1755 in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, and having refer- 
ence to Maubert and the Brussels Gazette, edited 
by him, must be wrongly dated. Instead of 1755 
we ought to substitute 1759 or 1760; for the battle 
of Minden, which was fought in 1759, and the 
Marquis of Granby, the most popular of British 
commanders, are alluded to in it, and Maubert is 
taxed with assigning the victory to Lewis XV. in 
the Brussels Gazette :— 

Dum tandem, numero ter quamvis auctior, armis 

Borbonidum cessit socors exercitus, atque 

Vix centum hinc cesis, illine plus millibus octo, 

Haud dubiam palmam Lodoix, justamque reportat. 

‘Selecta Poemata Anglorum,’ p. 232. 
In those days newspapers or news-letters were only 
few in number and in their infancy, but the Brussels 
Gazette seems to have been a power, and to have 
had an influence and circulation in England. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


As the discussion about the Brussels Gazette 
originated with a query of mine, perhaps I may be 
allowed to add a few words of reply. Mr. Mavn- 
SERGH has settled the question (7™ S. vii. 18) as 
to the origin of Lamb’s quotation. The song that his 
friend Norris used to sing was none other than our 
old familiar friend ‘ Hearts of Oak.’ But it seems 
that since his time an alteration had been made 
in it, which left out just the very line in which the 
Brussels Gazette was mentioned. With this im- 
portant exception Mr. Mansercu’s version is 
almost identical with that-in the edition of ‘Sea 
Songs and Ballads’ published by Bell & Daldy in 
1863. The lines given by Mr. iMamesen, 

We'll still make ‘em run, and we ‘Il still make ’em sweat, 
In spite of the Devil and Brussels Gazette, 

are there altered to— 

Britannia triumphant, her ships sweep the 

Her standard is Gestion, her woe Be free,” 

In this edition of 1863 the words are said to be by 
Garrick and the music by Arne; but Dr. Ris- 
BAULT, in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 3" S. vii. 42, showed that it 
was by Boyce. Drxon. 


Sprines in Anctesea (7 vi. 489, 518).—In 
reply to the two late inquiries I beg to state that 
the springs are situated on the farm of Cwrach, close 
to the stone named Careg y Lleidr in the Ordnance 
map, in the parish of Llandyfrydog, and are named 
Oybi and Seiriol. In the beginning of the sixth 
century these two saints used to travel and meet 
at the springs to discuss the religious affairs of 
their districts weekly, the springs lying about half 


way between Caer Cybi= Holyhead and Ynys 


Seiriol=Priestholme or Paffin Island. In con. 
sequence of Cybi having to travel facing the sun, 
while Seiriol had it at his back in going to and 
coming from the springs, Cybi was tawny and 
Seiriol fair, or in Welsh “ Seiriol wyn a Cybi felyn,” 
or “Seiriol the fair and Cybi the tawny”; and it 
came to be considered a miracle that whichever 
way Cybi or Seiriol travelled, yet they remained 
tawny and fair respectively. See Lewis, ‘Top, 
Dict. of England and Wales’; ‘ Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ “ Anglesea,” p. 191. aan 


“Brine” “Take” S, vi. 225, 313, 
454; vii. 11).—Surely there is nothing uncommon 
in the use of bring, by old writers especially, where 
we should more usually now say take. Mr. Ovr- 
WEN says he had never seen it in print before read- 
ing a work by Mr. Oscar Wilde. If he will tarn 
to the English Bible, he will find it very frequently 
used. For example :— 

“ Two of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark [not 
towards the speaker }.""—Gen. vi. 19. 

“‘Abrabam went with them to bring them on their 
way [not towards the narrator ]."—Jb., xviii. 16. 

“ Bring these men home, and slay, and make | 
(Joseph, the speaker here, did not return home 
afterwards ; see vv. 25, 26].”—Jb., xliii. 16. 

It would be easy to give hundreds of similar ex- 
amples, Jutian 


The use of bring for take is certainly not a mere 
“Trishism.” Matthew Arnold says (‘ Essays in 
Criticism,’ second series, p. 141), “ Voltaire does 
not mean by ‘treating in poetry moral ideas’ the 
composing moral and didactic poems ; that brings 
us but a very little way in poetry.” OC. CO. B. 


Evropean Women amone Savaces (7" §. vii. 6). 
—“A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Mary Jemison, 
who was taken by the Indians in the year 1755, when 
only about twelve years of age, and has continued to 
reside amongst them to the present time......Care- 
fully taken from her own words, Nov. 29th, 1823. 
By James E. Seaver,” 12mo., pp. 180, printed 
by W. Walker, Otley, 1826. There is a later edi- 
tion, ‘ Deh-He-Wa-Mis; or, a Narrative of the 
Life of Mary Jemison, otherwise called the White 
Woman,’ 12mo., 1847. W. OC. B. 


Pitsuancer, Eatrne S. v. 448 ; vi. 33, 317, 
414; vii. 12).—Mr. A. Hatt says he is “only 
concerned with the alleged equation of y=2.” No 
one has suggested such an equation. It is true 
that the Middle English symbol 3 stood for a con- 


sonantal y (= Anglo-Saxon ge), and as this symbol 
resembles z in running hand, it is generally rendered 
z when MSS. of that date are printed. But itis 
a confluence of symbol, not of sound. Any one 
familiar with Scottish literature and nomenclature 
must be aware how frequently z appears with the 
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value of y; ¢.9., tailzie, og bailzie, &c.; in 
per names, Dalzell or Dalyell, Menzies, Mac- 
&c.; in place-names, Kirkgunzeon, Corse- 
malzie, Balzeland, &c. In each of these cases the 
sound is not (and never was) that of z, but of con- 
sonantaly. Bearing this in mind, it seems obvious 
that the oldest written form of Ealing was Yealing, 
which, by a confusion of symbol, came to be printed 
Zealing, and modern practice has dropped the 
initial y. Hersert Maxwett. 


Cott, Cotres (7 S. vii. 4).—The definition in 
the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ referred to in the 
editorial note at this reference has no illustrative 

notation. The following is from Marryat’s ‘ King’s 
Own,’ chap. viii. :— 

“ He always carried in his pocket a colt (i. ¢.,a footand 
a half of rope, knotted at one end and whipped at the 
other), for the benefit of the youngsters, to whom he was 
& most inordinate tyrant.” 

In ‘ Midshipman Easy,’ chap. xii., the word is used 
as a verb: “Then he colted me for half an hour, 
and that’s all.” Geo. L. AppErson, 

Wimbledon. 

Is not the “colting” referred to by Mr. Hatt 
as suggesting “a good thrashing” really “a quilt- 
ing,” which is to be found in some dictionaries as 
meaning a beating, and given as of varied deriva- 
tion, though it appears to me to be very closely 
associated with, if not actually to belong to, the 
series of synonyms for the operation which derive 
their origin from the shoemakers, curriers, and 
allied trades, as we find it in “a leathering,” “a 
strapping,” “a tanning,” “a welting,” &c.? In- 
deed, it is worth noting in this connexion, from the 
number of epithets applied to the operation, what 
a deal of chastising has apparently been required 
(let us hope in times past) in most trades and 
occupations, for nearly all—except, perhaps, the 
carpenter’s, where sticks are plentiful—appear to 
be represented, and even in the domestic circle one 
can have a choice of “a towelling,” “a basting,” 
“a clouting,” “a rubbing down,” “a dressing,” “a 
trimming,” or “a wiping” when occasion requires. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

THe Nose (7" vii. 25).—A lady 
Once said to me, speaking of a girl who had a dis- 
tinetly marked dark vein showing across the upper 
part of her nose, “It is a pity, she will not live to 
wear her wedding-dress.” W. C. B. 

When a female child has a visible vein running 
across her nose in a line with her eyes it is a sign 
that she will never be married. I heard this tra- 
dition in Oxfordshire in 1886, but it may not be 
indigenous to that county. GUALTERULUS, 


Div Caarres Dickens CONTRIBUTE TO ‘FIGARO 
in (7" S, vii. 3.)\—Figaro in London 
commenced with No. 1, December 10, 1831, and 


ing seven volumes. The illustrations in the early 
volumes are by R. Seymour, and later on by 
Robert Cruikshank. The closing numbers are 
signed “W. N.” In vol. iii. p. 67 there is an 
article ‘Movements of the Middle Men,’ having 
names something similar to those used by Dickens 
—Mr. Horatio Stubbs (Sparkins), the linendraper’s- 
man (in ‘Sketches by Boz’), Mr. Buggins (Smug- 
gins and Spruggins, also in ‘Sketches by Boz’). 
This may be one of his contributions. It is not 
often a complete set of this somewhat scurrilous 
journal is met with, the later ones having a differ- 
ent heading and the — being very erratic. 
as. B. Morris. 


Str Ropert Norrer (7" §. vii. 27).—Sir 
James Galloway, of Carubie, Fife, created in 1645 
Lord Dunkeld, and who married Sir Robert Norter’s 
daughter, was conjoint Secretary of State with 
William, Earl of Stirling, in 1640. 

Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading, 


JEANNE DE vi. 427, 518).—See 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ part iii. sect. 
iii, memb. 2, subs. 1 (ed. 1660, p. 610), where the 
story is quoted from “‘ Gomesius, in his third book 
of the ‘ Life and Deeds of Francis Ximenius, some- 
time Archbishop of Toledo.” She followed Philip 
to the Low Countries, and although 
“kindely entertained by her husband, shee could not 
contain her self, but in a rage ran upon a yellow hair’d 
wench, with whom she suspected her husband to be 
nought, cut off her hair, did beat her black and blew, 
and so dragged her about,” 

Burton most improperly adds, “It is an ordinary 
thing for women in such cases to scrat the faces, slit 
the noses of such as they suspect.” 

J. Dykes CAMPBELL. 


Tue Specrre of THE Brocken §. vi. 406, 
509).—An instance of this phenomenon is given in 
the Moravian Missionary Reporter for January by 
a missionary writing from Teh-Ngau, China :— 
“Ngo Mei has always been a sacred mountain, It 
owes its sanctity to the great crag which condenses upon 
its surface the heated air from the plains into a vapoury 
veil as it rises to the higher level; and if you stand on 
the edge with the sun behind you, you see your own 
shadow upon the cloud surrounded with a halo of light. 
This the people call the living Buddha, and many in their 
frenzy throw themselves over into his arms, hoping to 
attain Nirvana.” 


Epwarp 
Selsley, Stroud. 


JeryincHam §, vi. 407; vii. 89).—I 

vol. i. of the 1583 edition of Foxe’s ‘ Book of Mar- 
tyrs,’ and on the fly-leaf is written, “Sur John Ger- 
len[?]on.” There are other names on the same leaf, 
“John Richards, John Yester, A. Sharps.” Can 
the first name be intended for Jerningham or 
Gernegan? The seventh letter may be g, s, or t, 


continued to No, 370, December 31, 1838, form- 


making either Gerlenson, Gerlengon, or Gerlenton, 
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it is difficult to tell which. The name Richards is 
beautifully written, and might be of the early part 
of this century. The name occurs again in the body 
of the work, twice in the margin, but the writing 
is more that of seventeenth century. John Yester 
is apparently old. A. Sharps was my great-grand- 
mother, living, I believe, in Wiltshire about 1799. 
H. Morrpuyn. 


Famity Recorps (7" §. vii. 68).—The name of 
Hugh Tirell, as well as that of Adam de Hereford, 
occurs in Camden’s list of the English who went to 
Ireland in 1170 with Dermot, King of Leinster. 
Thomas de Hereford married Beatrix, daughter 
of Theobald, first Baron Butler, and received “a 
large estate in marriage” from her father (Rothe’s 
* Register’). Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Omytpoats: (7" vi. 466).— 
Electrolier is not quite such a recent addition to 
the English language as Mr. E. H. MarsHati 
seems to suppose. It was freely used during the 
Electric Exhibition at the Crystal Palace in 1882. 
I sent Dr. Murray a quotation for the word from 
the notice of that exhibition in the Atheneum of 
April 22, 1882, RanDAtt. 


Cuasps (7 §. vii. 68).—The clasp with the gold 
medal mentioned in the G.O, of Oct. 7, 1813, to 
which Mr. Apperson refers, was undoubtedly 
the first ever issued with a medal awarded by the 
Crown. It is possible, however, that amongst the 
sundry and manifold decorations which were, I 
believe, in vogue in certain regiments prior to 
1813 there may have been some which took the 
form of clasps or tablets, either attached to medals 
or worn alone. The idea of the clasp may not, 
therefore, have been altogether an original one on 
the part of the authorities in 1813, The medal 
for the Sikh war of 1845 was the first silver medal 
that had clasps attached to it. M. 0. 


This word does not occur in the ‘ Military Dic- 
tionary’ published in the “British Military 
Library,” 1798-1801. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool, 


Youncer’s Company (7" §S, vii. 47).—There is 
a Joseph Younger mentioned in the ‘Thespian 
Dictionary’ (1802), who “ was prompter at Covent 
Garden in 1774, and manager at Liverpool, Ports- 
mouth, &c.” J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 

Manvat or ARMs IN USE IN THE Britis 
Army, 1770-1778 vi. 507).—Almost fifty 
years ago a party of boys besieged an old soldier 
of the American revolutionary army with all manner 
of questions about the War of Independence, and 
one question, as I remember, was very much to the 
point of J. F. M.’s query, namely, whether it was 
true that the British troops did not take aim when 


they fired in battle. His reply was, “They didn’t 
to fust [at first], but they larnt.” And opposed as 
they were to men who aimed as if firing at still 
game, they well may have found it needful to larn 
to do the same. My memory is that he told us 
that the British fired from the position of “ charge 
bayonets.” 

There is an old engraving extant of the “ Boston 
Massacre,” a collision between some of the British 
soldiers in garrison here, March, 1770, and a mob, 
This engraving represents six or eight soldiers with 
their muskets levelled in the act of firing. The 
pieces are held against the left (!) shoulder, but the 
men are not aiming. Their heads are erect, and 
faces square to the front. This engraving must 
have been made between 1770 and 1775. Baron 
Stubin’s tactics for the American army, adopted 
1779, direct a careful aim. Parker. 

Boston, Mass. 


Error REGARDING THE Mass (7 §. vi. 506). 
—The word mass has several meanings. The mass 
proper is said on Christmas Eve, and mass is ordered 
after nocturns; but this is not the sacrament of 
the mass. Other offices said in church had the 
name mass—even a mere reading or lesson of 
Holy Scripture was called a mass. The reference 
to Sir Walter Scott is not given, but it is very 
probable that he made no mistake, and the quota- 
tion from Hogg very likely refers to some usual 
office or reading, and not to the Holy Sacrament. 

W. F. Hozsoy. 

Temple Ewell, Dover. 


Ainsworth writes :— 


“ And apologizing to Viviana for the intrusion, told 
her he came to confess her previously to the celebration 
of mass, which would take place that evening, in a small 
chapel in the house,”—‘Guy Fawkes,’ ch, xi. p. 79, 
Lond., 1857. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Astarte says that Sir Walter Scott has often 
been laughed at for having represented mass as 
said in the evening. If the allusion is to the follow- 
ing couplet in the introduction to the sixth canto 
of ‘ Marmion,’ 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung, 
Scott has anticipated the laughers, as he adds a 
note to the effect that “in Roman Catholic coun- 
cries mass is never said at night except on Christ- 
mas Eve.” Whether this is actually so or not 
your Roman Catholic readers will know better 
than I do; but I can scarcely suppose that Scott 
has made a mistake in so simple a matter. 

JonaTHAN Bovucuisr. 


Castor : Go-cart (7 §. iv. 507; v. 54, 294, 
493; vi. 93, 190).—Dr. Caance suggested ‘that 
these were named from their use for “ casting 
pepper, salt, &c. I differed from him; but just 
now referring to Ben Jonson for another purpose, 
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my eye caught the following passage in ‘ Cynthia's 
Revells.’ Cupid says to Mercury :— 

“Now you are on earth, we sball haue you filch 
spoones and candle-sticks, rather than faile: pray Jove 
the perfum'd courtiers keep their casting-botiles, pick- 
tooths, and shittle-cocks from you ; or our more ordinarie 
gallants their tobacco-boxes, from I am strangely jealous 
of your nailes.”—Ben Jonson, 1640, vol. i. p. 162, 

I felt, in common fairness, I could not do less 
than publish this extract, which supports D 
Cuance’s theory. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Sreeptes (7 vy. 226, 393, 514; vi. 
77, 158).—Anent this subject the following may 
be of interest. It is from the pen of “ Morien,” 
who investigates, in the Western Mail, the origin 
of the Welsh plygain, an early service on Christ- 
mas morning :— 

“It ceems to me beyond question that pulglain is pull- 
cano of the Latin, slightly altered, and to mean the 
crowing of the young bird. In ancient Latin and Greek 
mythology the cock was sacred to the dawn. Hence the 
custom of placing cocks on the tops of church spires, &c. 
Indeed, the sun itself is represented on many ancient 
gems asa youngcock. Payne Knight states, ‘ Weather- 
cocks......though now only employed to show the direc- 
tion of the wind, were originally emblems of the sun, for 
the cock is the natural herald of the day.’ Therefore, 
the expression pull-cano, made use of after midnight at 
Christmas—the dawn of the new year—conveyed to the 
mind then the idea that the sun of the new year was 
coming. The cock is intimately associated, too, in the 
Welsh mind with the dawn of the newyear. From their 
earliest childhood the Welsh children are told that that 
day lengthens ‘ Cam ceiliog’ (the step of a cock).” 

Artur Meer. 

Lianelly. 


A“ Pray” (7 §. vii. 66).— Your correspondent 
A.J. M. calls attention to the use of the word 
pray as current in the county of Surrey. He like- 
wise tells us that the word means “a long foot- 
bridge crossing a ford or a bit of meadow-land that 
is apt to be flooded.” Finally, he says that he has 
spelt it phonetically, having never seen it written. 
I am able to supply the “ missing link” from an 
entry in the Ordnance map of the county of 
Somerset, and I venture to think that my informa- 
tion may be of some interest to your readers. In the 
centre of the forest of Exmoor, where, at a wild 
spot, the infant Exe emerges from a well-known 
and rather dreaded locality yclept “the Chains,” 
the tiny stream is crossed by a bridge leading 
directly up a steep hill, the road along which has 
from time immemorial been known as Praynay. 
As such it has appeared on the old Ordnance maps 
of the county of Somerset. Probably the long foot- 
bridge, the “pray” of which your correspondent 
speaks, was the original bridge at this wild spot 
when pack-roads were universal in this part of 
England ; but for some years the road crosses the 
stream by a wheel-bridge, though retaining the 
appellation derived from the more ancient struc- 


ture, It seems to be an interesting case of a sur- 
vival which might naturally be looked for in a 
district like Exmoor, which retains to this day 
many of the peculiar characteristics noticed in the 
times of the Plantagenet kings. 
W. H. 
Glenthorne, Lynton. 


Pray is used as a verb in Suffolk, meaning “‘ to 
lift up.” I have seen in southern counties many 
such a foot-bridge as A. J. M. describes, made to 
hinge over or lift away from its position when re- 
quired, or to prevent passage of animals from one 
field or meadow to another over small brooks. May 
not the verb have been used as a noun? I see 
Wright gives pray as “a herd of cattle driven from 
a common pasture and impounded.” The removal 
of such a bridge would, of course, tend to keep the 
cattle in one pasturage. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Josera Forsyra (7™ S. vi. 469).—In the late 
Mr. Young’s ‘ Annals of Elgin,’ p. 687, is the fol- 
lowing 

“Ann Harrold, the second wife of Mr. Alexander 
Forsyth, was the daughter of Mr. Harrold, tenant at 
Mill of Dallas. He went to Perthshire with Mr. Cuming 
of Craigmill, and took a farm from the Duke of Perth, 
and, along with Mr. Cuming, he followed the Duke in 
the unfortunate Rebellion in 1745. With Mr. Cuming he 
was present at the Battle of Culloden m April, 1846, 
where both were taken prisoners. Mr. Harrold was put 
on board ship at Inverness, to be carried to England for 
trial, where, doubtless, he would have suffered with other 
prisoners, but he died on the passage.”’ 

J. A. C. 


Lorp Listz’s Assassination (7% §S. vi. 467; 
vii. 16).—John Lisle was one of the judges of 
Charles I., one of Cromwell’s lords, and a com- 
missioner of the Parliamentary Great Seal. His 
widow, Lady Alicia Lisle, was one of the victims 
of Judge Jeffreys. In spite of a jury bringing 
her in “‘ Not Guilty” three times, she was at 
last found “ Guilty of High Treason” on a frivol- 
ous charge, and put to death at Winchester in 
1685. “All the favour the king would grant 
her was to change her sentence from Burning 
to Beheading.” See Rapin’s ‘ Hist.’ (1732), vol. ii. 
p. 750; Kennet’s ‘ Hist.’ (1719), vol. iii. pp. 192, 
433, and 566. “The Last Speech of the Lady 
Alicia Lisle” is given in Turner’s ‘ Remarkable 
Providences,’ part i. chap. cxliii., but she does not 
mention her husband init. J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 


Dr. Gorttotin (5 i. 426, 497; 7 S. vi. 
230, 292; vii. 11).—The original maiden, the pre- 
cursor of the guillotine, and by which its introducer 
the Regent Morton was decapitated in 1581, may 
be seen at the present day in the museum of the 
Scottish Antiquarian Society in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. There is an —— of it, accom- 
ty by a description, in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 


ays,’ vol. i. p. 728. Of its use, or rather disuse, 
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Major Galbraith of Garschattachin observes in 
*Rob Roy,’ the probable date of which is 1715:— 
“ But this world winna last lang, and it will be time to 
sharp the maiden for shearing o’ craigs and thrapples. I 
hope to see the auld rusty lass linking at a bluidy harst 
again.” —Chap. xxix. 
An appended note explains the maiden to be “a 
rude kind of guillotine formerly used in Scotland.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cromwett Famity, U.S. 8. vi. 489).—Bow- 
ditch (‘ Suffolk Surnames,’ Boston, U.S., 1861) 
gives Cromwell amongst names extinct 


MARRIAGE ONLY ALLOWED AT CERTAIN TIMES 
or tae Year (7" §, vii. 6).—In the Roman 
Catholic Church in England “the solemn celebra- 
tion of marriages is forbidden from Ash Wednesday 
till after Low Sunday, and from the first Sunday 
in Advent till the day after the Epiphany.” See 
the ‘ Catholic Directory,’ 1889, p. 7. 

A Roman Carsotic. 


I do not know how far the Roman ‘ Catholic 
Directory’ was published, but in every annual issue 
is the following notice :— 

 Marriaces.—The solemn celebration of marriages is 
forbidden from Ash Wednesday till after Low Sunday, 
and from the first Sunday in Advent till the day after the 
Epiphany.” 

I have seen this rule versified, but I cannot re- 
member where. E. Watrorp, M.A, 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Moruer Luptam’s Cavipron (7 §. vii. 29). 
—Mother Ludlam (Ludlum or Ludlow) was a 
white witch, who assisted her neighbours by lend- 
ing them such culinary utensils and household 
furniture as they wanted for particular occasions. 
The business was thus transacted. The petitioner 
went to her residence (a cave, popularly known as 
Mother Ludlam’s Hole) at midnight, turned three 
times round, and thrice repeated aloud ‘‘ Pray 
Mother Ludlam lend me such a thing [naming the 
utensil}, and I will return it within three days.” 
The following morning it would be found at the 
entrance to the cave. The cauldron concerning 
which your correspondent inquires was borrowed 
after this fashion, but the borrower failed to return 
it within the stipulated time. Mother Ludlam, 
irritated at this want of punctuality, refused to 
take it back at all, and from that day to this has 
discontinued her loans. The cauldron was de- 
posited in Waverley Abbey, whence, at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, it was removed to 
Frensham Church. Watrer Haiyes. 

Faringdon, Berks, 


Ayoy. will find a full account of this vessel in 
Aubrey’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ vol. iii. pp. 366-7; 
in Salmon’s ‘Surrey,’ p. 139; in Manning and 


Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ vol. iii. p. 170 ; and in 
a@ note on p. 140 of the same volume a like tradition 
is recorded as to Ludwell in Farnham. A notice 
will be found of it in Grose’s ‘ Antiquities,’ vol. y, 
p. 112. In Brayley’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ 1841, 
vol. v. p. 297, there is a representation given of it; 
and in Murray’s ‘Handbook to Surrey, under 
“ Frensham,” route 11, it is also noticed. 
a. L. G. 

A fall account of this will be found in Thomas 
Allen’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ vol. ii. p. 243 (London, 
J. T. Hinton, 1831; also in Salmon’s ‘ Antiquities 
of Surrey.’ The latter says :— 

“Tt need not raise any man’s wonder for what use it 
was, there having been many in England, till very lately, 
to be seen ; as well as very large spits, which were given 
for the entertainment of the parish at the wedding of 


poor maids,” 
W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Count Lucanor (7™ §. vi. 199, 289, 353; vii. 
55).—R. R. asks whether Mr. Trottore would be 
surprised to hear that this version of the story which 
he remembers appeared in Bentley's Miscellany, 
1839, under the title of ‘The Patron King,’ by Mrs. 
Trollope. Yes! in trath, I had totally forgotten, 
as I said, where I had heard it. Of course my re- 
collection of it came from the source indicated by 
R. R. I had equally forgotten the fact that my 
mother had ever written it. I have no idea where 
she met with it. T. Apotraus TRoLLops. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Frenca Twenty-Frranc Piece §. vii. 49). 
—M. Madier de Montjau, speaking in the French 
Chamber on January 31 last, is reported to have 
said with reference to the Boulangists that they 
were conspiring for “the sort of Government that 
existed when Napoleon ordered coins to be struck 
having on one side the words ‘ Republique Fran- 
gaise,’ and on the other ‘ Napoleon, Emperor 
the French’” (Daily News, February 1, p. 6, col. i). 

Geo. L. Aprersoy. 

Wimbledon, 

Napoleon the Great, in associating his empire 
with the republic, only followed the example of the 
Roman emperors, especially that of the first four 
Ceesars, who endeavoured to keep up all the forms 
whilst they strove to do away with all the liberty 
of the republic. 


Buriat or a Horse wits rts Owver (7" 
vi. 468 ; vii. 56).—Under this heading may per- 
haps be mentioned the case of Dr. Cross, hi 
at Cork on January 10, 1888, for having poisoned 
his wife. This criminal was said to have left direc- 
tions for giving ‘‘his body to his hounds and his 
soul to the devil.” The wish was not 


at any rate in the former case. 
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Stories conceRNING Cromwe.t (7 vii. 
26).—It may not be out of place to remind Anov. 
that the same story is told respecting the Lord 
Offaly, one of the earliest ancestors of the ducal 
house of Leinster, who was saved by an ape when 
the castle of his parents was in flames. Hence 
the Fitzgeralds to this day bear a monkey for 
their crest and two apes for their supporters. See 
Barke’s ‘ Peerage,’ s.v. “‘ Leinster.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Muu’s ‘ Loaic’ (7" 8, vii. 9).—The outcome 
of the intention expressed in the late Prof. 
Jevons’s ‘ Principles of Science’ was three articles 
which appeared in the Contemporary Review of 
dates December, 1877, April, 1878, November, 
1879. They were never published separately. 
For some of the impression made by them on 
stadents of philosophy see Mind, vol. iii., 1878. 

A. W. Rozertson. 


Liguip Gas (7" 8. vi. 448; vii. 37).—What 
Mr. Steceate describes as liquid gas is probably 
what was known in London about 1824-7 as 
portable gas, manufactured by the Portable Gas 
Oo. The coal gas companies had for competitors 
this company and the oil gas companies. The 
portable gas was, as he states, sent out in iron 
cylinders with hemispherical heads, and were re- 
placed when empty. In fact, gas was served to 
the houses like milk. I do not remember the 
special contrivance for lighting. It was a very 
simple matter. At one end was a short tube, 
with a cock and burner. The portable gas was 
wed mostly by small shopkeepers, and the 
cylinder being put on end under the counter, the 
barner was pulled through a hole in the counter 
and lighted. The arrangement was therefore very 
simple, and it dispensed with gas fittings, then 
very costly and frequently very bad. It was diffi- 
cult to get tubing which would make a bend, and 
escapes were therefore common. Besides, the 
cylinder was its own meter. So far as I re- 
member, the collapse of the Portable Gas Co. 
and of the oil gas companies, which had not been 
bought up by the coal gas companies, was due to 
what was considered an unexpected and wonderful 
revolution. The price of coal gas per thousand 
feet fell from 28s. to 21s.,@ price with which it 
was thought impossible to compete. After the 
death of portable gas, and its utter extinction, it 
's now to be seen employed for railway carriage 
lighting, besides the purposes named by your 
correspondents, Hype Cuarke. 


“To LEAVE THE WORLD BETTER THAN YOU 
POUND ir” vii. 28).—See ‘Greater Lon- 
don,’ p. 132. Timothy Bennet, shoemaker, of 
a ig Wick, entered an action against Lord 

the then Ranger of Bushy Park, to re- 


establish the right of way through the park. He 
was successful. Died aged seventy-seven, and a 
mezzotint portrait of him was published with his 
favourite expression as inscription, “ He was un- 
willing to leave the world worse than he found 
it.” W. 8. B. 


In default of getting nearer to the origin of this 
saying, will the following, from Gulliver’s ‘ Voyage 
to Brobdingnag,’ part ii. chap. vi., point in any 
way to it ?— 

“ And he gave it for his opinion, that whoever could 
make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow 
upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politicians 


put together,” 
R. W. Hacxwoop, 


Dr. Johnson, in his ‘ Life of Pope’ (“Lives of 
the most Eminent English Poets,” vol. iv. p. 189, 
London, 1781), says:—“ Perhaps neither Pope 
nor Boileau has made the world much better than 
he found it.” W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Worpswortn’s ‘ Ope To rae Cuckoo’ (7" §. 
vii. 67).—I cannot see the difficulty in translation 
which is mentioned. Voz is certainly applicable, 
for when the Lacedemonian plucked the nightin- 
gale, on seeing so little substance, he cried out, povd 
tu tis éooi Kai oddev GAXo, “ Vox tu es et nihil 
praeterea” (Plut., ‘Opp. Mor.,’ “Lacon. Apophth.,” 
Xylandr., fol, p. 233a). The epithet vaga, or 
errabunda, or errans, when one thinks of the 
various applications of them in the best writers, 
may very well go with it. “ Errabunda vox” has 
almost a parallel in the “ errabunda bovis vestigia” 
of Vergil, ‘ Ecl.’ vi. Vaga seems to suit almost 
anything. So there is also vagans, or erratica, or 
fugitiva, as for either metre :— 

Alme nascentis peregrine veris, 
Lztor audito sonitu, cucule, 
Aliger, vel si melius voceris, 


Vox fugitiva. 
Or again :— 
Cucule, avisne, vel vocanda 
Vox medio fugitiva czlo. 
Quite literally, to keep to the two words. 
In English the “ wandering voice” would not be 
taken for the cuckoo without the context to ex- 
plain it. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Though not in Augustan Latin, some approxima- 
tion to a rendering is found in post-Augustan 
Greek, as Plutarch, in his ‘Apophthegmata La- 
conica,’ preserves a saying which perhaps may 
have suggested to our English poet his phrase of 
the “ wandering voice.” Among the anonymous 
sayings, No. xiii. is as follows: riAas ris anddva, 
kat Bpaxeiav wavy odpxa évpov, Pwvd Tv 
tis Kat ovdév GAAo. “ Laco cum plumis 
lusciniam nudasset, ac m admodum carnis 


reperiret, dixit, ‘Vox tu es, et nihil preterea’” 
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(p. 233.4, or in Wyttenbach’s ed., Oxon, 1795, 
8vo., vol. i. p. 929. The above words, which have 
become proverbial, I have introduced into the 
following version of Wordsworth’s two lines :— 

O, cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

O, cucule, an volucris tu diceris? anne i 

Tu passim mera vox, pretereaque nihil ? 
Some aspirant for the academical honour of the 
Hertford or Ireland will, I hope, furnish the Alcaic 
or Sapphic desiderated in pure Augustan, after a 
careful study of the fifth fable of Ovid’s ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ iii. 350-400, the story of Narcissus 
and Echo, which may be suggestive of some 
felicitous turns of expression. 

In the General Index to the First Series of 
*N. & Q.,’ p. 108, add to the references given 
after “ Vox et preterea nihil,” 419. 

W. E. Bocxuey. 


The vague sense of vaga makes it, obviously, an 
imperfect rendering of “ wandering,” as applied to 
a voice. But the same objection would hardly 
apply, I venture to think, to vagula or vagans. 
In music we find, for other reasons, the latter used 
as a name for the “ Quinta Vox” in old madrigals, 
where it was not restricted by rule to a particular 
register, but wandered at the will of the composer. 
There was, however, nothing doubtful about it 
when once set down. Jutian 


Do not Werdsworth’s own stanzas meet the 
point of this query? Vagus or vervagus, applied 
to the cuckoo’s notes, would be no more, if no 
less, obscure in meaning to the ancient Roman 
than “ wandering” would have been to the modern 
Briton, in the absence of further explanation in 
either case ; but Wordsworth’s stanzas have ex- 
plained the term for the latter :— 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near ; 
and any Latin rendering of the poem would 
equally supply the ancient Roman with that ex- 


Tuomas J. Ewiye. 
arwick, 


Cart. Grorce Farmer (6" S. ii. 467, 522; iii. 
237; iv. 409, 473, 537)—In the above 
references I have included those notes which 
appeared in the Sixth Series under the heading of 
* Navel Duel,’ as they all relate to Capt. Farmer. 
My note chiefly concerns the engravings of the 
naval action fought by Capt. Farmer. At the first 
reference the engraving is correctly stated to have 
been after a picture by George Carter, who 
flourished 1737 to 1794. The picture is entitled 
* The Quebec engaging the Surveillante,’ and was 
engraved by James Caldwell (b. 1739). Neither 
this picture nor the companion picture mentioned 
by Mr. Pickronp—‘ The Serspis engaging the Bon 

omme Richard’—is enumerated amongst his 


pictures noticed in the article on Carter in the 
‘Dict of Nat. Biog.’ Can any one inform me 
where the original of Carter’s picture of the Farmer 
action is? 

In looking at the seventeenth volume of the 
* Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ the other day I noticed, s.v, 
Elliott, William—that this painter also chose for 
the subject of one of his pictures ‘The Action 
between H.M.S. Quebec and Le Surveillant,’ and 
this picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1789. A similiar companion picture by him, 
entitled ‘The Action between H.M.S. Serapis and 
Le Bonhomme,’ was exhibited at the same time, 
Elliott was a lieutenant in the Royal Navy ands 
marine painter, and “ gained some repute from his 

aintings of naval actions between 1780 and 1790,” 

e died at Leeds on July 21, 1792, and was a 
captain at the time of his death. What is known 
of these two pictures? Are the originals trace- 
able? Have they, or either of them, been en- 
graved? Ifso, by whom, and where can the en- 
gravings be seen? Did Elliott depict the same 
incident in the action as Carter? These actions 
seem to have been favourite subjects with the 
painters of the time in which they were fought, 
and naturally so. Is it known whether they have 
been immortalized by any other painters, either 
contemporary or since? Perhaps some of those 
correspondents who were kind enough to reply to 
my previous query may be able and willing to give 
me some information on the above questions. 

A relative of mine has recently bought an en- 
graving of Capt. Farmer's portrait by Murphy after 
Charles Grignion, jun., similar to the one men- 
tioned in my former query. It was displayed ina 
printseller’s window as ‘Amiral Americain ou 
Anglais,’ and was obtained for a small price, thanks 
to the inability of the vendor to identify it. Perhaps 
the fact that the original was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1778 as ‘A Naval Officer’ may 
account for the description. The engraving was 
termed a “ Belle epreuve avant la lettre,” which I 
suppose implies that it is an original proof before 
the name was added. ALPHA. 


Pounps (7" §. vi. 408 ; vii. 31).—There iss 
pound after the orthodox Pickwickian pattern 5 
mile from Ealing, on the highway to Uxbridge, 
and a short time ago I saw a horse and a donkey 
in melancholy companionship therein. 

JoserH BEARD. 

Ealing. 


Canty Sronz S. iv. 109, 258).—I find this 
explained “rocking stone”; bat query cromlech, 
i. ¢., the “bowed” stone ; distinct from a boulder 
or bowder, because of artificial a a 


Mercury (7 §. vi. 448, 497; vii. 55).—The 
plant dog’s mercury is the Mercurtalis perennis, 89 
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named from its producing salivation and the other 
well-known effects of mercury on the canine 
species. A. H. Bartuert. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Lives of Twelve Good Men. By John William Burgon, 

B.D., Dean of Chichester, 2 vols. (Murray.) 

As “a lover of good men,” and one that would not 
willingly let the odour of their lives be lost to posterity, 
Dean Burgon has embalmed the memory of twelve 
worthies personally known to himself in these two inter- 
esting volumes. They come to us with pathetic asso- 
ciations, as having only left the hands of their pious 
author in his dying moments. He did not live to see 
their issue from the press; and, as if prescient of the 
fact, he closes his preface with the touching remark 
that a friend lately lost “sleeps—where I shall soon 
wyself be sleeping—in Holywell cemetery.” 

Dean Burgon defines his aim in this work as an attempt 
to show that biographies might with advantage be con- 
fined within narrower limits than they usually are, and 
at the same time exhibit their subjects in such a way 
that future generations may think that they had seen 
and known them. This aim he has fully succeeded in 
realizing. His lives are vivid portraits of the men as 
they lived and spoke and acted, their peculiarities of 
look and manner, of voice and gesture being presented, 
often with a good deal of dry humour, so that we almost 
seem to have enjoyed their personal acquaintance. The 
three which will probably interest the largest number of 
readers are the sketches of the venerable Dr. Routh, 
“the learned divine”’—a very full one; Henry John 
Rose, to whom more than any other one man, Dr. Bur- 
gon thinks, is to be assigned the honour of having 
originated that great revival in the Church of England 
known as the Oxford Movement; and Samuel Wilber- 
force, the model bishop. The notice of Dr. Routh, asa 
survival into our own times of a generation long gone by, 
affords an opportunity for depicting the manners and 
customs of Oxford as it was in a digression which is 
exceedingly quaint and amusing. We have here the 
locus classicus (vol. i. p. 73) for the often-quoted story 
about the quintessential axiom which the aged President 
of Magdalen drew out of his lifelong literary experience, 
“ Always verify your references, sir.’ It was in response 
toa request of young Burgon that this invaluable pre- 
cept was formulated, These records of nineteenth cen- 
tury saints, as edifying in matter as they are attractive 
in their manner, are worthy to stand on the same shelf 
with Izaak Walton's charming ‘ Lives’ and the eccle- 
siastical biographies of Christopher Wordsworth; and 

Burgon, sound and typical churchman as he was, 
would desire (we imagine) no better commendation for 
his book than that, 


Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Vol,IV. New Series. (R.I.B.A.) 

AurHoveH the series of which this is the latest member 

been distinguished by many a searching essay, 
thoughtful narrative, and pregnant history, it has never 
been more fortunate than in the present instance, which 
includes a valuable paper by one competent to deal with 
& subject in which (whether by commercial energy or 
success in exploration the more happily it would be hard 
tosay) he is a master. Mr. Brindley has brought into 
modern vogue marble used in antiquity, ¢.g., giallo 
antico and rosso antico,as at the National Gallery and 
the New Gallery. He has furnished an account of his 
journey across the desert between the Nile and the Red 


Sea, a mountainous country, in the recesses of which the 
ophthoi, or monks of paganism, the Christian recluses 
of St. Anthony and St. Paul, and the Roman convicts 
who were condemned to the marble quarries, existed 
century after century. Meanwhile, during fifteen hun- 
dred years much of the trade between Europe and the 
East traversed the passes to and from Coptos and the seas 
on the north and east. But the crowning interest of this 
region exists in the ancient and, for more than seventeen 
hundred years, deserted quarries, where countless slaves, 
captives, and criminals were slain by labour before Cam- 
byses and Darius wrote their names upon the cliff-like 
sides of the prodigious Hammamat excavation of sand- 
stone which is still a wonder of the world. At Por- 
phyrites blocks lie so hard that a fragment will cut 
glass, At Mons Claudianus lie many cylinders weighing 
two hundred tons each, and shaped with exquisite 
accuracy. Of the antique quarries the last lease was 
granted to Epaphroditos, imperial freedman, a.p, 147. 
There has been no other lessee till Mr. Brindley set to 
work at this place. How he went by the route of Roman 
commerce ; how, often toiling amid remains of antique 
quarrying, vast slides for ponderous masses of stone to be 
let down, and stations for guards and labourers, he dis- 
covered a prodigious quantity of the porphyry he was in 
search of, the reader must learn for himself. The 
architect and geologist will profit by Mr. Brindley’s 
energy. From him they may hear of the alabaster of the 
ancients, and of their porphyry, granite, diorite, syenite 
(statuary and building materials of the Eeyptians), sand- 
stone (breaking up of which has supplied materials for 
the desert), limestone (which outlasts granite), and many 
conglomerates. He purposes to supply us with the 
veritable imperial porphyry (which the emperors abso- 
lutely monopolized) at the price of granite, and worked 
like that material, After this any Briton’s son may be 
born in a porphyry chamber, as were the Porphyrogeniti 
of Byzantium, and our County Councils may try to 
make us pay for porphyry columns like Constantine’s, 
which was one hundred feet high. This volume is 
further devoted to useful papers on the ‘ Recent Deve- 
lopment of Vienna,’ ‘ Masonry for Students,’ an éloge on 
the late Mr. Beresford Hope, ‘ Viollet-le-Duc’ (com- 
prising a noble testimony to a wonderful man, who was 
worthy of the laudari a (audatis which has been his lot), 
‘Illuminants and Ventilation’ (a highly practicable 
peper), *The Temple of Jupiter Olympius’ (by Mr. 

. E. Penrose), ‘On Legal Decisions affecting Archi- 
tects’ (by Mr. F. M. White), ‘ Mogul Art in the India 
Museum,’ ‘ A Tour in Provence and guedoc ’ (rich in 
intelligent notes and sketches), ‘A Tour in Italy’ (of 
which the same may be said), a capital ‘ Prize Essay on 
Church Planning,’ and ‘Sculpture in its relation to 
Architecture,’ with an introduction by Mr. G, Aitchison. 


The Floating Island in Derwentwater, its History and 
Mystery, with Notes of other Dissimilar Islands. By 
G, J. Symons, F.R.S. (Stanford.) 

Turis little book gives an account of the circumstances 

relating to the curious phenomenon that near the south- 

eastern shore of Lake Derwentwater a small island, or 
rather three little islets (the westernmost of which is 
the largest, being about forty feet by thirty in extent, 
and its western side about 480 feet distant from the 
shore), appear at irregular intervals, about once in four 
years, floating on the surface of the water, and re- 
maining so for about a month, The mass of matter 
composing them is at other times at the bottom of the 
lake, When elevated, the upper part is from six to 
eighteen inches above the level of the water, and covered 
with aquatic vegetation. The peculiarity of these as 
compared with other floating islands (of which Mr, 
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Symons mentions a few taken from ancient and modern 
authors) is the fact of their occasional instead of per- 
manent appearance, The earliest account of them which 
Mr. Symons has been able to discover is in 1773, by 
Hutchinson, author of the ‘ History of the County of 
Cumberland,’ which was published in 1794. The view 
(now known to be erroneous) is there expressed that the 
island does not float, but simply appears above water 
when the level of the lake is low. Sir G. B. Airy (late 
Astronomer Royal) made some careful observations of it 
in the autumn of 1876, and thought it probable “that 
there is a depression of the lake bottom at the place 
where the floating island appears.” It can hardly be 
doubted that the mass is caused to float by the formation 
of gases in its interstices, which render at times ite 

ific gravity somewhat less than that of water ; and 
this view has been well expressed by Dr. Alexander 
Knight, of Keswick. But more complete knowledge 
respecting the special conditions which lead to the 
formation of these gases in such a way as to produce the 
effect in question would be of great interest; and Mr. 
Symons has published this interesting little volume for 
the purpose of calling attention to the subject and 
eliciting further information with regard to it. 


The Archaeological Review, Vol. I, (Nutt.) 

We are now able to take a fair view of the work which 
Mr, G. L. Gomme and his fellow-labourers are seeking 
to accomplish, and we are glad to find that the new 
review bids fair to hold its own with good promise of 
usefulness in the field of scientific archeological research. 
We hope that everything will not be settled off-hand by 
a reference to totemism, or to exogamy and endogamy. 
Sir Henry Maine’s warnings on this latter point, in his 
* Early Law and Custom,’ deserve more attention than 
they receive, as do also his warnings, in the same work, 
on the evidence alleged for customs among savage races. 
Mr. Gomme has himself been too confiding, we cannot 
but think, in accepting as an old Scottish custom an 
absurd story of a practice attributed in legend to a 
Celtic saint whom we do not recognize as St. “ Cowie,” 
though we are familiar with the district eaid to have 
been under his patronage. Prof. Kovalevsky gives some 
very interesting details both of Russian village com- 
munities and of the survival which he believes he has 
traced of Iranian culture among the — of the 
Caucasus. Some of the facts collected by the professor 
and by official friends of his in the Caucasus are cer- 
tainly very striking, as evidences of an apparent survival 
of Zoroastrian practices and beliefs among nominally 
Christian races. A somewhat analogous case of the sur- 
vival of their original Christian practices and beliefs 
among a nominally Mohammedan ple might have 
been cited from Bosnia, where the Begs accepted Islam 
only to save their lands and their position. Mr, J. G. 
Frazer's paper on ‘The Language of Animals’ is full of 
interesting folk-tales, and opens a wide field for research. 
The various index lists in course of publication will form 
a useful addition to the archwologist’s library. The 
Review, as a whole, seems likely to supply a want in our 

riodical literature, and its second volume promises to 

quite as full of interest as the first. 


We have received The Railway Diary and Y 
Directory for 1889, and two volumes of the “ Novo- 
castrian Series’ from Mr. Walter Scott, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


Mr. W. Raz Macponatp, F.F.A., has published a 
volume of great interest to mathematicians, in which he 
gives a translation of Napier’s original description of the 
invention and construction of logarithms, which have 
so greatly abridged the labour of calculations of many 
kinds, but especially those required in astronomy, in 


which trigonometry is concerned, He also gives in it a 
complete bibliography of the various editions of Napier's 
works, with the names of the principal public libraries 
which possess copies. Messrs. Blackwood are the pub- 
lishers. 

Messars. TRuBNER & Co. have published a second edi. 
| of The Bacon-Shakspere Question, answered by C. 
topes, 


The First Part of Henry IV. Edited by 0. Elton, 
(Rivingtons.)—An admirable little edition of the play 
for educational purposes. 


Unper the authority of the Corporation of Gloucester, 
‘A Calendar of the Corporation Records’ will, by sub- 
scription, be issued in two volumes, in an edition limited 
to 300 copies, of which fifty are on large paper. The 
publication will be under the eminently competent 
editorship of Mr. W. H. Stevenson and the Rev. Wm, 
Bazeley. 

Messrs. Soruesy, WILKINsoN & Hopce will begin on 
Monday a four days’ sale of the Hopetoun Library. This 
fine library includes bindings by Clovis Eve, and many 
books and MSS, of the kind which appeal most directly 
to collectors, 


Motices to Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature AS the — = such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to Tread the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

F. W. D. (“ Bibliography ”).—Like most last-century 
books relating to America, the ‘ Poems’ of Freneau in the 
original is scarce. It was reprinted by John Russell 
Smith in a form similar to that of “ The Library of Old 
Authors,” now published by Reeves & Turner. 

A. T. (“Black Maria ”).—Your question was asked 
6% 8. vii, 309, and elicited a conjecture from Mn. Jou 
MARSHALL (6% 8. vii. 355), but no definite information, 

Lornine.—(“ Jettison Justice.”) Do you not 
refer to Jedwood justice, to hang a person first and try 
him afterwards? See Scott, ‘Fair Maid of Perth, 
cap. xxxii.—(“ Curse of St, Ernulphus.”) Some con- 
tributor may be able to state what this signifies, 

G. 8. P. (“ Photographs ”),—We are unable to supply 
the information you seek. 

J. E. P. (“ Bristol Church owned by the Co ion”), 
—An inquiry after other churches so 
148, remains unanswered. 

F. B. (“ Dancing as a Christian Ceremony ").—See 7" 
8. iii. 166, 435; iv, 254, where all the information you 
seek is given, 

X. Y. Z. (“ Diet”).—Such inquiries are outside our 
re. 


he: 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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